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UNDREAMT DREAMS. 


Mipst shadows I have entcred through thy 
door, 

And trod thy corridors, O place of sleep! 

How heavy is thy silence, and how deep! 

How noiseless fall the footsteps on thy floor! 

Thy form is mystic— changing evermore ; 

Thy steps are sometimes shallow, sometimes 
steep, a 

And often lead to chambers where dreams 
keep 

Some sweet surprise, held quietly in store 

To soothe the soul that enters bowed with 
care 

And life-realities. Yet often there 

We find not what we sought, although we call 

The name with soundless voice; no answer 
makes 

The wished-for dream — no echo wakes; 

Only the silence deepens — that is all. 

Chambers’ Journal. RosE HowArpD. 


ETRUSCAN TOMBS. 
I. 


To think the face we love should ever die, 
And be the indifferent earth, and know us 
not! 
To think that one of us shall live to cry 
On one long buried in a distant spot! 


O wise Etruscans, faded in the night 
Yourselves, with scarce a rose-leaf on your 
trace, 
You kept the ashes of the dead in sight, 
a ae the vase to seem the vanished 
ace. 


But, O my love, my life is such an urn 
That tender memories mould with constant 
touch, 
Until the dust and earth of it they turn 
To your dear image that I love so much: 


A sacred urn, filled with the sacred past, 
That shall recall you while the clay shall last. 


Il. 


These cinerary urns with human head 
And human arms that dangle at their sides, 
The earliest potters made them for their dead, 
To keep the mother’s ashes or the bride’s. 


O rude attempt of some long-spent despair — 
With symbol and with emblem discontent — 
To keep the dead alive and as they were, 
The actual features and the glance that 
went ! 


The anguish of your art was not in vain, 
For lo, upon these alien shelves removed 
The sad immortal images remain, 
And show that once they lived and once 
you loved. 


But oh, when I am dead may none for me 
Invoke so drear an immortality! 





UNDREAMT DREAMS, ETC. 


Ill. 
Beneath the branches of the olive-yard 
Are roots where cyclamen and violet grow; 
Beneath the roots the earth is deep and hard, 
And there a king was buried long ago. 


The peasants digging deeply in the mould 
Cast up the autumn soil about the place, 
And saw a gleam of unexpected gold, 
And underneath the earth a living face. 


With sleeping lids and rosy lips he lay 
Among the wreaths and gems that mark the 
king 
One moment; then a little dust and clay 
Fell shrivelled over wreath and urn and 
ring. 


A carven slab recalls his name and deeds, 
Writ in a language no man living reads. 


IV. 


Here lies the tablet graven in the past, 
Clear-charactered and firm and fresh of line. 

See, not a word is gone; and yet how fast 
The secret no man living may divine! 


What did he choose for witness in the grave? 
A record of his glory on the earth? 

The wail of friends? The pzans of the brave? 
The sacred promise of the second birth? 


The tombs of ancient Greeks in Sicily 
Are sown with slender discs of graven gold 
Filled with the praise of death: ‘‘ Thrice 
happy he 
Wrapt in the milk-soft sleep of dreams un- 
told!” 


And still they sleep their sleep in altered 
lands, 
The golden promise in their fleshless hands. 
Athenzum. A. Mary F. RosInson. 


SURSUM CORDA. 


OH, once to soar, a lark —or sail, a cloud, 
In the eternal azure overspread ! 
Could ever the world’s voices, vain and 

loud, 

Allure again the soul that once had fed 

On the tremendous silence; where the tread 
Is heard, by ears with finer sense endowed, 
Of angels, who the crystal pathways crowd 
In unseen myriads, all on mercies sped ? 

Could ever the transfigured face again 
Lose all its rapture ? or the soul forget 
To cherish, as a charméd amulet, 

The words, too worn with using to retain 
Their visual virtue: These same feet have 


trod 

The sapphire pavement round the throne of 
God 

Spectator. F. W. B. 








he 


ne. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
POLITICAL ASSASSINATION.* 

THE three works whose titles stand at 
the head of this article have raised and, 
we believe, exhausted the charge against 
the Venetian Council of Ten as regards 
the use of poison for political purposes. 


‘ Hitherto the question has appeared under 


various aspects. Popular opinion, formed 
by the pen of romancers, has painted the 
Ten as a dark, mysterious body, employ- 
ing all the horrors of dungeons, torture, 
poison, to heighten the terror which its 
name inspired. More critical students of 
Venetian history have been inclined, on 
the other hand, to treat this popular opin- 
ion as a gross exaggeration. Now we 
know the whole truth on the subject of 
State poisonings in Venice. The careful 
examinations of the archives of the Ten, 
by those patient students M. Fulin and 
M. Lamansky, leave few, if any, new doc- 
uments to be discovered. And we are 
able to measure, upon the fullest evi- 
dence, the culpability or the innocence of 
the governing council in the Venetian re- 
public. 

In his “ Projet d’Empoisonnement” 
M. de Mas Latrie brought serious charges 
of political immorality against the Council 
of Ten, and declared that “le dépouille- 
ment intégral et sincére de tout ce qui 
reste des archives du Conseil impose & la 
conscience des écrivains Vénitiens ” who 
intend so to defend their country against 
the charge. To this challenge the late 
M. Fulin replied, in the same year, by his 
articles entitled “ Errori Vecchi e Docu- 
menti Nuovi;” and four years later M. 
Lamansky, in his vast collection of docu- 
ments, completes M. Fulin’s labors, and, 
at the same time, renews M. de Mas 
Latrie’s charge against the republic. 

The whole subject of assassinations in 
Italy possesses a sinister interest. It in- 
cludes those terrible and picturesque 
stories which have so often served the pen 


* 1. Projet d’Empoisonnement de Mahomet II. 
Par M. pg Mas Larrig. Archives de l’Orient Latin. 
Tome I. Paris: 1881. 

2. Errori Vecchi e Documenti Nuovi. Da Ri- 
NALDO Futin. Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto. Tom. 
ottavo, Serie quinta. Venice: 1881. 

3. Secrets d’ Etat de Venise. Par VLADIMIR La- 
MANSKY. St. Petersburg: 1884. 





of our playwrights; tragedies that find 
their home peculiarly in Italy of the Re- 
naissance ; the stories of the Cenci, Vit- 
toria Accoramboni, Lorenzino de’ Medici, 
Caraffa, and many others. These dark 
passages form the romance of history 
rather than belong to history itself in its 
higher departments. But the widest and 
deepest interest which attaches to such 
episodes of crime and blood lies rather in 
the general question which they raise. 
How are we to explain the attitude of a 
people refined, cultivated, far from brutal 
in their tastes and in their vices, who yet 
freely admit the use of such atrocious 
weapons as the poisoned dagger and cup? 
and that, too, not merely in private life, 
where the fury of revenge may account 
for the horror of many deaths, but even 
in their political relations with foreign 
powers, where these revolting weapons 
were necessarily used in cold blood, and 
where treachery was adopted with as 
little scruple as open war is now de- 
clared. 

It is this phenomenon of murder justi- 
fied as a weapon, and admitted in the 
code of international law, that attracts 
and rivets our attention. That we have 
not exaggerated the frequency of attempt- 
ed assassination the books under discus- 
sion will abundantly prove. That we do 
not over-estimate the sanction of assassi- 
nation will be made clear by the following 
passages taken from a variety of authori- 
ties upon political ethics; although we 
must remember that the whole question 
was, as Cocceius has it, “ materia intricata 
admodum et hactenus non satis extricata.” 
St. Thomas Aquinas, in the famous pas- 
sage of his “Summa,” says, “It is not 
lawful to slay any one except upon the 
public authority and for the common 
weal.” “He who exercises the public 
authority and kills a man in his own de- 
fence justifies his action on the ground of 
the common weal.” Again, Baldus de- 
clares, “It is lawful to slay your enemy 
by poison.” Cocceius argues that assas- 
sins and poisons ire not admissible weap- 
ons in time of war, unless the war may be 
absolutely terminated by their means. 
Grotius is even more explicit: “Quem 
interficere liceat,” he says, ‘eum gladio 
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aut veneno interimas nihil interest, si jus 
nature respicias ;” and he confirms this 
dictum by adding that “to slay your ene- 
my wherever you find him is sanctioned 
not only by the law of nature, but also by 
the law of nations; nor will it serve to 
prove the contrary that those who are ar- 
rested for such acts are put to death in 
torments, for that is only another proof of 
the law of nations that against foes all is 
permissible ;” upon which Gronovius re- 
marks, “ And therefore you may slay your 
enemy when he is unarmed, unawares, 
even asleep.” And this is what Burlama- 
qui has upon the point: “To the question 
whether the assassination of a foe be law- 
ful, I reply yes, if the agent of the assas- 
sination be a subject of the prince who 
employs him.” We would call attention 
to this curious reservation made by Bur- 
lamaqui; it introduces a new point in po- 
litical ethics, a point to which we shall 
presently return. Finally, Puffendorff de- 
cides that war, while it lasts, breaks all 
bonds of reciprocal rights and duties, and 
that in taking arms against us our enemy 
has granted us an unlimited faculty to em- 
ploy against him all possible acts of hos- 


tility. 

So far, then, the lawyers. 
the Church, we find the same principles 
enunciated with even greater frankness, 


If we turn to 


especially as regards tyrannicide. The 
churchmen were, of course, influenced by 
the examples of Jael, Judith, and others. 
Mariana “ de Rege et Regis Institutione,” 
cap. vi., speaking of the assassination of 
Henry III. by Jacques Clement, says, 
** Nuperque in Gallia monumentum nobile 
est constitutum ... quo principes do- 
ceantur impios ausos haud impune ca- 
dere ;” and adds, doubtless referring to 
St. Thomas, that Clement learned from 
the theologians that it is lawful to slay a 
tyrant. Mariana observes, it is true, that 
the Council of Constance had condemned 
this doctrine, but no pope had ever ap- 
proved the condemnation, and therefore it 
was invalid in the eyes of good church- 
men. For a general defence of assassina- 
tion and easements for the same we will 
refer our readers to that curious collection 
of Jesuitical opinions compiled, under the 
title of “Artes Jesuitice,” by “ Chris- 
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tianus Alethophilus ; ” warning them, how- 
ever, that the compilation is hostile. 

The passages we have just cited abun- 
dantly prove the laxity of view upon this 
question of assassination —a laxity which 
began in Italy, but spread all over Europe 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. On the part of lawyers, as on the 
part of churchmen, there was a steady and 
determined attempt to bring the crime of 
assassination within the pale of inter- 
national and of ecclesiastical law. This 
isthe phenomenon which we propose to 
study — to trace its origin, its growth, its 
justification, the reasons which induced 
men to accept so monstrous a proposition, 
its inherent weakness, and its failure. 

In examining the documents before us 
we see that the assassinations with which 
they deal fall under four heads: tyranni- 
cide, political assassination, executionary 
assassination, and private assassination. 
The attitude of men’s minds towards as- 
sassination varied as the kind varied. 
Executionary assassination, the murder 
of a fugitive criminal, sanctioned or even 
invited by the government from which he 
was flying, we may dismiss at once from 
our consideration. Inthe period of which 
we treat such retribution hardly required 
any justification. There were simply two 
methods of procedure against criminals: 
the ordinary method of justice, which 
ended in an execution ; the extraordinary, 
or supplemental method of justice, which 
ended in an assassination. Private assas- 
sination, too, though frequent enough, 
was never, so far as we know, recognized 
as a possibly legitimate act by the secular 
power, whatever attempts the Jesuits may 
have made to palliate the crime in order 
to establish their own ascendency over 
the actions and the consciences of their 
penitents. This leaves for our considera- 
tion the two species of tyrannicide and 
political assassination, or assassination 
used as a weapon against foes of the State. 

The point of view which justified tyran- 
nicide is not difficult to understand. The 
crimes and cruelties of princes have fre- 
quently rendered them intolerable to their 
subjects. There is a point beyond which 
human endurance will not go. Mariana 
(doc. cit.) lays it down that “ principum po- 
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tentiam imbecillam esse si reverentia ab 
animis subditorum semel abscesserit.” 
The greatness of the prince’s position, 
however, the number of his guards, the 
power and importance of those who are 
attached to his throne by personal and self- 
ish motives, the enormous difficulties in 
the way of successful revolution, all ren- 
der his person impervious to any attack 
except the secret and perfidious attack of 
the assassin, 

The authority of the ancients, the study 
of Plutarch, the praises lavished on the 
names of Harmodius, of Brutus, of almost 
all tyrannicides, became an incentive to 
those who thirsted for fame, or were en- 
amored of liberty. The famous conspir- 
acy against the Medici in 1512-13 will oc- 
cur to every one, and the cry of Boscoli 
to his friend Lucca della Robbia, “ Ah! 
Lucca, take Brutus from my heart, that I 
may die entirely Christian.” 

Lorenzino de’ Medici’s * “ Apology for 
the murder of Alessandro, Duke of Flor- 
ence,” is a document full of instruction in 
this regard. Lorenzino opens with a de- 
fence of his action generally based upon 
the example of the ancients, and the 


sacred duty imposed on each one to se- 
cure political freedom for himself and his 


fellow-citizens. He then comes to a more 
difficult part of the count against him, the 
opinion of those who maintain that, al- 
though Alexander was a tyrant, and there- 
fore in all justice slayable, Lorenzino had 
no right to be his executioner, “ essendo 
del sangue suoe fidandosi egli di me.” 
Over this point we must pause, for it in- 
troduces the one limitation which Italian 
sentiment seems to have imposed on the 
perfect justifiability of tyrannicide. The 
opinion of Burlamaqui, quoted above, will 
recur to our minds; he says that assassin- 
ation is legitimate, provided that one of the 
patient’s own subjects be not employed. 
This would seem to be an expansion of 
the idea which Lorenzino is combating, 
the idea that treachery between blood re- 
lations is unjustifiable. This opinion, ap- 
pears to have been deeply rooted in the 
Italian view on the question ; witness the 
appeal of Bernabd Visconti when treach- 


* See J. A. Symonds, Italian Byeways, p. 253. 
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erously seized by his nephew, “O Gian 
Galeazzo, non esser traditor del tuo san- 
gue;” and again, an anonymous author, 
whom we shall presently have occasion to 
quote in full, argues that if Ercole d’ Este, 
Duke of Ferrara, had any just cause of 
complaint against the Marquis of Pes- 
cara for compassing his life, it must have 
been based on the fact that the marquis 
was related to him by ties of blood. Lo- 
renzino defends himself first on the ground 
that Alexander was not a Mediciat all, but 
the bastard son of a groom’s wife; and 
secondly, by boldly asserting that even 
had Alexander been his cousin, “ le leggi 
ordinate contro ai tiranni ” and the general 
consensus of opinion would have com- 
pelled him to the deed. 

As to the legal aspects of tyrannicide, 
perhaps no one would have dared to enun- 
ciate such a doctrine inside a tyrant’s own 
dominions. The approval was usually 
popular ex post facto, and dependent on 
success. Yet there was clearly an effort 
to formulate such deeds, to bring them 
within the pale of some recognized law. 
And this observation leads us to another 
which may, in part, account for the num- 
ber and the audacity of the regicides 
which occur in Italian history, the obser- 
vation that the titles of almost all the na- 
tive Italian princes were more or less 
defective. We have only to remember 
the constant usurpations, the eagerness 
with which the Scaligers, Carraresi, Vis- 
conti, and Sforza sought for an imperial 
title, and the difficulty with which they 
obtained one, to perceive at once how im- 
portant a sound title must have been. 
This weakness in Italian titles was in- 
herent in the fundamental conception of 
Italian politics, dating from the age of 
Charlemagne, the division of the supreme 
authorities temporal and spiritual between 
the emperor and the pope. No one of 
these Italian princes could claim to be 
autocratic in theory as well as in fact; 
therefore the plea of divine right, the divin- 
ity that doth hedge a king, was of no avail 
for him as a safeguard ; and his ‘murder 
became almost legitimate if it received 
the sanction of his superiors, the emperor 
orthe pope. We may conclude that tyran- 
nicide was held to be justifiable ; but pub. 
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lic opinion placed limits upon the degrees 
within which treachery was not to be used, 
the degrees of blood relationship. We 
must remember, however, that this species 
of assassination had no place in Venice. 
Owing to the nature of her constitution, 
however tyrannical she might have been — 
though indeed she was not — there was no 
one man by whose death the burden of ty- 
ranny could have been removed from the 
necks of thepeople. The whole govern- 
mental authority in Venice resided in 
councils, committees of nobles — corpora- 
tions, in short, which are impervious to 
the dagger and to poison. 

And this brings us now to the fourth 
and last species of assassination — politi- 
cal assassination, as we have called it — 
in which Venice enjoys a sinister prom- 
inence. Here the question of the natural 
history of the idea, and the attitude of 
men’s minds towards it, is not quite so 
easy to solve as it isin the case of tyran- 
nicide. How came the pernicious doctrine 
that States may use assasination as a 
weapon to be taught? how is it that this 
teaching took such a hold upon politicians 
of that time? For the origin of the doc- 
trine we shall have to go back to two 
principles which, whatever may be their 
ethical validity, are deeply seated in hu- 


man nature — the idea that might is right, 


and the idea of expediency. The one 
finds a concise expression in Dante’s well- 
known dictum that “ille populus qui, 
cunctis athletizantibus pro imperio mun- 
di, prevaluit, de jure divino prevaluit.” 
This is a doctrine of fatalism tempered by 
a belief in the divine governance of the 
world. In this viewevery struggle with a 
foe is a species of duel, an appeal to the 
judicium Det. The old belief, of which 
we get the converse in the cynical epi- 
gram, “ God is on the side of the strong- 
est battalions,” prevails that the Supreme 
Ruler will not allow the wrong to be vic- 
torious, and that point being granted, it 
follows that all means towards victory at 
once become legitimate, because they are 
means which assist the fulfilment of the 
divine will. 

The second principle which underlies 
the doctrine of political assassination — 
the principle of expediency, which was 
summed up in the famous proverb “ Uomo 
morto non fa guerra” —has its roots in 
a very different part of our nature. It 
belongs not to the necessitarian and fatal- 
istic side, but to the side of free will, to 
the ineradicable belief that man can mod- 
ify his conditions and govern his actions, 
and is entitled to do so with a view to his 
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| own safety and convenience. These two 
ideas, which lie so wide apart, at the ex- 
treme poles of human thought, yet form 
the basis of any attempt to formulate and 
to bring within the pale of law the doc- 
trine of political assassination. When the 
propositions of this doctrine came to be 
openly discussed, we shall find, as is nat- 
ural, that jurists, churchmen, and _ politi- 
cians rely upon the latter basis — the basis 
of expediency — for the justification of the 
doctrine. The bias in this direction was 
given by the gradual development of the 
modern State, with its principles of policy, 
reasons of State —statecraft, in fact — 
which that development produced. Mac- 
chiavelli formulated the doctrine that the 
State weal, the State needs, were the 
supreme, the sole, the righteous end and 
aim of every ruler and of every citizen, an 
end to which all other considerations must 
yield. Then came the casuists with their 
teaching that the end justifies the means, 
and we at once get the doctrine of political 
assassination, that where State expediency 
requires the removal of a foe, that may be 
legitimately accomplished by any means in 
your power. And yet, although the doc- 
trine was thus formulated as a tenable 
thesis in political ethics, and assassination 
had been sanctioned as a legitimate weap- 
on in the hands of government, it is im- 
possible to read the documents relating to 
the question without feeling that men had 
a bad conscience on the matter. The 
Council of Ten dreaded the publication of 
their secrets ; they insist upon secretezza 
et iterum secretezza, not solely through 
fear of reprisals in kind —as we have 
pointed out, reprisals in kind against a 
corporation were difficult, if not impossi- 
ble — but also through fear of the infamy 
such revelations would bring upon their 
State. The truth is, that human con- 
science had already been formed upon the 
Christian principle, “ Love your enemies.” 
The bonds were laid upon the conscience 
of humanity, however far human action 
might depart from that rule. We hardly 
desire a stronger proof of the absolute 
impossibility and impracticability of the 
Roman Catholic doctrine — the surrender 
of the conscience to another’s keeping. 
The conscience cannot be surrendered. 
No doctrine laid down by jurists and sup- 
ported by cogent arguments, no absolution 
on the part of the Church, no ex cathedra 
dogmas as to the non-culpability of such 
| acts, were of any avail to free these men 
| from the sense of crime betore the bar of 
their own conscience. 
| So far we have endeavored to trace .the 
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origin and growth of this doctrine, that 
political assassination is a legitimate 
weapon in the armory of nations. What 
the doctrine looks like when stated in its 
fullest form we shall best gather from the 
treatise of the anonymous author to whom 
we have already referred. The document 
throws a most valuable light upon the 
whole discussion, and contains as cold and 
as precise a statement of the position as 
we can hope to find. Our author entitles 
his paper, “Of the Right that Princes 
have to compass the Lives of their Ene- 
mies’ Allies :””— 


The Marquis of Pescara as Minister and 
Captain-General of the Emperor Charles ”. 
organizes and conducts a conspiracy against 
the life of Ercole, Duke of Ferrara, ally and 
relation of Francis, King of France. The 
conspiracy does not take effect; and coming 
to the knowledge of the duke, he loudly com- 
plains of this particular machination against 
his life. There seems to be some doubt, then, 
whether one prince, in order to weaken another 
prince, his enemy, may and can procure the 
death of his enemy’s allies. For the com- 
plaints of the Duke of Ferrara are of such a 
nature that they almost amount to a declara- 
tion that actions of this sort are entirely illicit 
and unjust. 

Upon this point I repeat what I said inci- 
dentally at the moment when the event was 
under discussion, and I add some considera- 
tions with which a more profound analysis of 
the subject furnishes me; and I maintain that 
in all strictness of sound policy you may and 
can debilitate your enemy in any way you 
choose, even by the treacherous murder of his 
allies ; and if the Duke of Ferrara complained 
at the time of the arrangements made to his 
disadvantage, he did so more because of the 
particular and personal position of the mar- 
quis, the promoter and conductor of the con- 
spiracy, than because of the conspiracy itself. 

And, to prove the first clause of my thesis, 
I affirm that political expediency, or reasons 
of State as we call it, teaches and permits 
each prince to secure above everything the 
preservation of his State, that he may subse- 
quently proceed to its aggrandisement; and, 
therefore, weighing and foreseeing all that 
may injure and all that may benefit his State, 
he must take every possible means to antici- 
pate the one in order to prevent it, and to 
court the other in order to appropriate it; and 
hence it follows that all action taken with such 
ends in view is said to be taken for reasons 
of State, and that is a rational justification of 
all actions which have for scope and object the 
conservation of the status guo, or the main- 
tenance of the State itself. 

These rules of political expediency, which, 
be it observed, are obligatory for no other 
object save for the service, the security, and 
the perpetuation of sovereignty, interpret the 
laws, alter prescription, change habits, and as 
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it were arbitrate, dispose, and convert all the 
accidents of time and all human operations 
to their own proper use and benefit, to such 
an extent that, magnifying the good and justi- 
fying the evil by this sanction of reasons of 
State, they curb and predominate the vulgar 
estimate of actions, vivify the will and the 
conduct of princes, and constitute themselves 
mistress in spite of customs and morality. 

In every State political expediency rules ab- 
solutely in its own right; but in the more 
powerful States it acquires a peculiarly ex- 
tended jurisdiction and authority from the 
very power and pre-eminence of those States ; 
and, therefore, we see the moral laws contra- 
vened and superseded by great princes much 
more lightly than by their inferiors, because 
in their case every title, — positive pre- 
scription of laws human and divine, must be 
made to bow to their adyantage; hence for 
great princes that is lawful and customary 
which is absolutely forbidden and impossible 
for others. We argue that war no less than 
peace is a necessary and efficacious agent in 
the preservation and aggrandisement of do- 
minion; in war, however, political expediency 
and reasons of State vigorously assert their 
authority within this their proper jurisdiction ; 
aud they do so with all the more resolution 
that war proceeds by fury and violence, by 
outrageous and impetuous acts, and by these 
very means procures the extension and advan- 
tage of the State. And so, if the Emperor 
Charles, warring against the King of France, 
perchance condescended to attempt the life of 
Ercole, Duke of Ferrara, friend and relation 
of that king, he only did what war and the cus- 
tomary reasons of State enabled and obliged 
him to do. 

Moreover, in the conduct and progress of a 
war, since the sovereign is bound for his own 
advantage and security to debilitate his foe by 
all the ways and means in his power, this 
method of depriving him of friends and ad- 
herents is both most opportune and obligatory. 
And should it haply be urged that the murder 
of an allied prince is an action too base to be 
compassed, we may reply that in the fury and 
duration of the war there is no action so base 
that it may not be demonstrated as a direct 
consequence of the war itself, and that this 
very quality of base iniquity is to be found in 
all wars, even in those justified by necessity ; 
nay, further, we argue that the iniquity which 
achieves the highest amount of safety to him 
who employs it in such cases is always the 
least damnable iniquity. And this holds 
good if we apply our universal proposition to 
the particular case before us; for it was of the 
highest importance to the Emperor to sunder 
the Duke of Ferrara and the King of France, 
and political expediency pointed out to him 
that if all other means failed or were difficult, 
he ought to adopt that kind of sundering which 
would prove final and secure. By the murder 
of his ally you effectually rob your foe of his 
forces, counsel, and support. This could not 
be done so easily either by attacking the ally 
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in his State, for that would only nerve him to 
fresh efforts, nor yet by expelling him from 
his kingdom, for we have often seen exiled 
sovereigns return to their dominions, after a 
brief period of revolution, nourishing hostility 
and meditating revenge. Nor should any 
methods you may adopt towards such an end 
seem strange and iniquitous, for open war 
does not exclude methods quite as vicious. I 
will even venture to declare that conspiracy 
may be the least impious method you can use. 
For sieges, which by their long-drawn cruelty 
drive to a miserable end so many innocent 
lives, the ravage of fields, the poisoning of 
wells, which destroy, as in a lightning flash, 
such wealth of earth’s produce, and send irrev- 
ocably to death so many beasts and hapless 
folk whose lives were free from blame, the 
sack of cities, and their surrender to the sol- 
diers’ license, whérein they commit such un- 
speakable atrocities, the sowing of revolution, 
and the disturbance of governments on the 
pretext of religion,—all these, I say, are 
actions far more vicious and detestable than 
those which any possible conspiracy could 
bring to birth. ne. pressed to its last issue, 
a conspiracy only results in the slaughter of 
one man who, as principal or ally, has hada 
share in the origin or in the progress of the 
war; while the mass of persons who perish in 
the incidents of a campaign are for the most 
part entirely innocent. 

If the argument be advanced that an assas- 
sination is an action taken in cold blood, while 
all the other actions enumerated above are 
committed in the heat of battle, this considera- 
tion alone shall serve to prove the error of the 
argument, the consideration that while the 
war endures neither the blood nor the indigna- 
tion of either party can ever be said to have 
run cold. 

I conclude therefore that for reasons of 
state and reasons of war it is the prince’s duty 
to aim ever at the enfeeblement and annihila- 
tion of his foe by stripping him, even treacher- 
ously, of his allies, as of those who form an 
essential part of his forces. 

And I affirm the second clause of my thesis, 
that if Duke Ercole complained so bitterly of 
the plot organized against him by the Marquis 
of Pescara, he was complaining really not of 
the conspiracy but of the man who organized 
it. For the conspiracy, as a wise and intelli- 
gent prince would know quite well, was both 
possible and legal for reasons of State. But 
the organizer, as an Italian lord, and also as 
a relation to the duke, ought to have behaved 
more chivalrously towards him, and so the 
duke condemned accidentally in the person 
of the marquis the iniquity of the attempt; 
though he approved, on the grounds of cus- 
tom of war and political expediency, the steps 
taken to carry it into execution. 


Such is the doctrine of political as- 
sassination, stated with absolute frank- | 


ness by the anonymous author. It 
not necessary for us to point out how, in 
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this view, all action is governed by expedi- 
ency ; how justification is sought in “rules 
of State, not rules of good.” Nor need 
we pause to analyze the arguments ad- 
duced in favor of political assassination 
—the argument of clemency to subjects, 
of a merciful expeditiousness by the de- 
struction of the very source and fountain- 
head of the war —all these are set out with 
perfect clearness and so speciously sup- 
ported that they might well have induced 
statesmen to adopt them. How thor- 
oughly they were adopted by Italian 
princes the story of Bayard and:the Duke 
of Ferrara will serve to show. The duke 
informed the chevalier that he intended to 
poison the pope. Bayard declared that 
he would never consent to the murder of 
God’s lieutenant on earth. Thereupon 
the duke shrugged his shoulders, and, 
stamping on the ground, exclaimed, “ By 
the body of God, Monsieur de Bayard, I 
should like to kill all my enemies just in 
this way. However, as you do not ap- 
prove, we will leave the matter alone; but 
unless God finds some remedy, both you 
and I will live to repent it.” We onl 
wish to point out now two general consid- 
erations upon the whole sentiment with 
regard to political assassination as dis- 
played in the treatise of the anonymous 
author. First, that the attitude of mind 
which attempted to legitimise assassina- 
tion indicates a revolt of what was held to 
be common sense against the Christian 
idea; the common sense that “takes the 
cash and lets the credit go,” that cannot 
grasp the profounder doctrine that the 
whole world is nothing toa man in com- 
parison with his own soul. And in this 
aspect it raises a question which is essen- 
tially a modern question, a question that 
is still waiting for its answer: How far 
may the ethical standards in the individual 
and in the State differ from one another? 
is there one rule of conduct for nations 
and another for persons ; or is the ethical 
canon absolute at all times and in all 
places? And the second consideration — 
which also has bearings on some open 
questions of to day — is this, that here we 
see a rudimentary international law grow- 
ing up side by side with the new condi- 
tions of the States of Europe. Political 
assassination is discussed as a weapon of 
war, in precisely the same spirit that the 
Geneva Convention discussed the use of 
explosive bullets, Greek fire, or the immu- 
nity of ambulance wagons. 

Our realers may possibly feel that we 
have insisted too much on the existence 
of the doctrine of political assassination 
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as a formulated, discussable proposition 
in the ethics of nations. Though we ad- 
mit a tendency in those who handle this 
subject to become preoccupied by it, to 
see assassination in every sudden death, 
and poison in every unaccountable illness, 
yet we maintain that such documents as 
the one we have just quoted prove that 
the question of political assassination was 
matter for study, for discussion, for possi- 
ble acceptance as a maxim of government; 
and the voluminous pages of M. Laman- 
sky prove how frequently political assas- 
sination was, attempted, not only in Italy, 
but also throughout Europe; that is to 
say, they prove how far the acceptance of 
these doctrines had gone. 

The students who turned their attention 
to this point in statecraft, who argued 
and formulated the legitimacy of political 
assassination, seem to us to have fallen 
into an error similar to that which vitiated 
the speculations of the earlier political 
economists. They isolated their phenom- 
enon for purposes of study, and then pred- 
icated its qualities and its action in iso- 
lation as its qualities and action when 
free in its proper place in the body poli- 
tic. Political assassination, kept within 


bounds, used as philosophers and students 
desired to see it used, might possibly 


commend itself to men with whom the 
sense of interest was paramount to the 
sense of duty. But assassination let loose 
upon the State is quite another matter. 
And this consideration leads us to observe 
one or two points of weakness inherent in 
the doctrine, and, in part at least, account- 
ing for its failure to take a permanent 
place among the maxims of government. 
And first, the whole proposition was law- 
less and immoral; lawless and immoral 
because it was not in the main current of 
development, in the destined order of 
growth ; because it was a violation of con- 
science. The conscience of Europe had 
been Christianized; a step had been made 
towards the perfect knowledge that love, 
not hatred, is the higher law of life. Re- 
treat from that position was henceforth 
impossible for the conscience of mankind, 
however frequently the actions of men 
might contravene the rule that it implied. 
The idea of political assassination and all 
its many kindred ideas belong to a tran- 
sient period of development, one of the 





backward sweeps in the spiral of human 
progress, the mood of negation, the epoch 
of revolt against the unpractical Christian | 
idea—a revolt which was destined to| 
fortify, consolidate, and permanently en- | 
throne that ideain the mind of man. This 
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is, of course, judgment after the event. 
The men who formulated political assas- 
sination doubtless believed that they were 
assisting the development of human intel- 
ligence, that they were placing in the 
hands of princes a weapon which would 
permanently enrich the armory of States. 
If they had succeeded in establishing 
the maxims of political assassination, we 
should have had nothing to say. But they 
did not succeed. No doubt to practical 
politicians these unlawful and immoral 
means appeared to be a short and easy 
method for cutting the knot of many a. 
difficult situation, provided always that 
they could be kept under control and ap- 
plied only to that purpose which seemed 
to justify their adoption, the welfare of 
the State. But that was a proviso which 
could never be observed. It is impossi- 
ble to ring-fence, hermetically to seal up 
the unlawful and immoral element in a 
State. The most successful attempt to 
do so was made by Venice when she con- 
structed the Council of Ten, endowed it 
with unlimited powers, and secured its 
irresponsibility by enveloping it in se- 
crecy. But the virus cannot be confined 
to one part of the social structure. If it 
is present anywhere, it will inevitably 
spread, and sooner or later it will infect 
the whole body politic. The conscious 
and deliberate introduction of those false 
doctrines of statecraft is the first step 
towards anarchy, beginning with the cor- 
ruption of the prince. The sovereign who 
has learned that all is lawful to him, a 
guardian of the public weal, as sovereign, 
will soon slip into the easy and consola- 
tory belief that all is lawful to him as man. 
The people will argue that what is lawful 
to one man as man is lawful to all men as 
men. Hence a collision between prince 
and people. The prince arrives at the 
maxim, “ L’Etat c’est moi;” he expands 
himself to the absorption of his State in 
his own personal and private individuality ; 
the people arrive at the maxim of their 
own sovereignty ; they expand the idea of 
themselves till it absorbs the governing 
powers ; there is a confusion between the 
ruler and the ruled; the outlines of the 
State are broken down, and revolution en- 
sues. 

So far we have dealt with the question 
of political assassination in its abstract 
form, considering it generally in its widest 
applications. We may turn now to the 
special cases before us. Venice has fur- 
nished us with the material for the fore- 
going remarks, and the archives of the 
republic are peculiarly fitted to do this. 
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Venice, as a State, enjoyed a singularly 
long life, free from internal revolutions 
which have so often wrought havoc among 
the State records of other nations. The 
rigidity of her constitution gave continuity 
to her policy ; her State papers were care- 
fully preserved, as indicating the lines 
upon which that policy must move. Finally 
the republic is dead; “the Doge does not 
figure in the Almanach de Gotha;” the 
archives are open to us, there is no State 
susceptibility to wound. As M.de Mas 
Latrie says, * C’est Venise elle-méme qui 
parle et qui dépose dans sa propre cause.” 
M. de Mas Latrie and M. Lamansky are 
for the plaintiffs, and Signor Fulin for the 
defence, The indictment is portentous, 
and if judgment is to be given in accord- 
ance with the maxims of to-day, the case 
must go against Venice. It is too late to 
plead denial of the facts; the mass of 
facts is overwhelming ; that plea has been 
killed by Daru’s sinister epigram, “ Quand 
on ne veut pas étre accusé d’empoisonne- 
ment, il est facheux d’étre aussi bien servi 
par la fortune.” Justification might rather 
be pleaded on the ground of custom of 
the time and on the ground of necessity. 
It is abundantly evident from these doc- 
uments that Venice never had any great 
belief in the weapon of political assassi- 
nation. She adopted it only when hard 
pressed and under stringent necessity, and 
as a concurrent means of escape from her 
difficulties, not as the sole means. The 
adoption of these means at all is, indeed, 
the result and the proof of her weakness. 
Wherever we find them discussed by the 
Ten we shall find, if we look abroad, that 
the republic was at that moment in grave 
danger from her foreign enemies. The 
documents in question belong to the 
archives of the Council of Ten, or of 
commission, the three inquisitors of its 
State. It was natural that such delicate 
matters should pass through the hands. of 
the most powerful body in Venice, espe- 
cially as secrecy was essential, and ab- 
solute secrecy could be obtained only in 
the Secreta Secretissima of the Ten. 

The revelations contained in these pa- 
pers are most startling. The first section 
alone of M. Lamansky’s book cites ninety- 
one different proposals to make use of 
assassination. His papers range from the 
year 1415 to 1768, and show us attempts 
on the lives of the following among other 
distinguished persons : the emperor Sigis- 
mund, Matthias Corvinus, Marsilio Car- 
rara, Filippo Maria Visconti, Francesco 
Sforza, the sultan, Charles VIII. of 
France, Pope Pius IV., and Etienne le 
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Petit, the false czar Peter III. It would 
be impossible and unprofitable for us to 
analyze all the cases collected by M. La- 
mansky and Signor Fulin. We shall 
content ourselves with taking four or five 
typical cases, which will sufficiently de- 
monstrate the method and the action of 
the republic in the whole of this matter. 
Although the Council of Ten had been 
in the habit of using poisons, and even of 
keeping a professional poisoner in their 
employ for many years previously, the first 
general order on the subject is dated 
October 17, 1509, and runs thus : — 


By the authority of this Council be it de- 
creed that the chiefs of the Council be charged 
to inform themselves in the most cautious and 
secret manner possible as to the ways and 
means by which we can put to death, through 
poison or otherwise, certain bitter and im- 
placable enemies of our State. 


But earlier than this date we find the 
Council of Ten receiving tenders for as- 
sassination, and contracting for the re- 
moval of their foes. Among the tenders 
received and discussed by the Council, 
two are remarkable for their frankness, 
and will serve us as specimens of this 
kind of proposal. One is the offer made 
by Biagio Catena, styled by the Council 
Archbishop of Trebizond; the other is 
the tariff presented by Fra John of Ra- 
gusa, both of the candidates for employ- 
ment being clerics. The document relat- 
ing to the offer of Catena runs thus :— 


1419, 13 September. —Ser Johannes Die- 
do, Ser Rugerius Rugini, Presidents of the 
Ten, moving. On the 17th of June last the 
Council passed a resolution that the Arch- 
bishop of Trebizond, who offers to place in 
our hands, absolutely and under no safe con- 
duct, John Brendola of Este, and John Barbe- 
rius of Padua, accused of having set fire to 
our church of Saint Mark, should, upon the 
actual fulfilment of his offer, be freed from the 
outlawry under which he now lies. The said 
archbishop came to Venice in person, and 
stated and promised again that he would 
shortly bring the said criminals to Venetian 
territory, but added that he required letters 
patent to enable him to arrest those men, for 
otherwise none of our rectors or officials would 
give him credence. Be it now moved that 
such letters patent be granted to the said arch- 
bishop. 

The letters were granted, requiring all 
officials to give every assistance to the 
archbishop in the execution of his police 
duties. On the same day all three presi- 
dents of the Ten moved that 


inasmuch as the said archbishop offers to 


| poison Marsilio de Carrara by means of Fran- 
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cesco Pierlamberti of Lucca, and wishes to 
travel in person with the said Francesco, that 
he may assure himself of the actual execution 
of the deed; but for this purpose he requires 
a poison, which he charges himself to have 
made by a capable poison master if the money 
be supplied him; and, further, inasmuch as 
the said archbishop, from Easter last to the 
present time, has, out of his own pocket, been 
paying the inn charges of the said John of 
Este, John Barberio, and Baldassare de Odoni, 
who is now in prison in Ferrara, following 
them all over the place in order to carry out 
his intent, in the course of which he says he 
has spent one hundred and eighty ducats of 
his own money: Be it resolved, that for 
making the poison, for necessary expenses, 
and for buying a horse for the said archbishop 
— for his own is dead —the sum of fifty ducats 
out of our treasury be given to the archbishop 
and his companion Francesco Pierlamberti. 
Ayes, 10; noes, 5; doubtful, 1. 


The tariff of Brother John of Ragusa is 
a document even more ingenious than the 
tender of the Archbishop of Trebizond. 
It runs thus: — 


On the 14th December, 1513, the said 
Brother John of Ragusa presented himself to 
the presidents of the Ten, and declared that 
he would work wonders in killing any one 
they chose by certain means of his own inven- 
tion, and therefore begs: First, that on the 
success of his experiment he shall receive one 
thousand five hundred ducats a year for life ; 
secondly, that if the noble lords wish him to 
operate on any one else, the annuity shall be 
raised in a sum to be agreed upon. 


The Council accepted Brother John’s 
offer, and “enjoined him to go and make 
his first experiment upon the person of 
the emperor.” Emboldened by this first 
successful appeal, Brother John then pre- 
sented the following scale of prices : — 


For the Grand Turk, 500 ducats; for the 
King of Spain (exclusive of travelling ex- 
penses), 150 ducats; for the Duke of Milan, 
60 ducats; for the Marquis of Mantua, 50 
ducats; for his Holiness, only 100 ducats. 
As a rule [he concludes] the longer the jour- 
ney and the more valuable the !ife, the higher 
would be the price. 


The quality and the number of these 
men who were found to offer themselves 
to the Council of Ten upon such wild and 
shameful ventures call for our attention. 
They were, as a rule, the very scum of 
society; criminals who swarmed in the 
narrow streets of Venice, and earned a 
livelihood by all disgraceful means, Their 
number was constantly augmented by the 
pernicious action of the dando, or out- 
lawry, combined with the weakness of the 
Venetian police. To prove how weak the 
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police were, we have only to remember 
how difficult they found it to put a stop to 
the riotous sport of the young nobles, 
whose delight it was to fasten a chain to 
the collar of a large dog and run with him 
full speed down the narrow calles; the 
dog, of course, kept to one side, and his 
master to the other, and most of the pas- 
sengers were laid in the mud. Or we 
may cite that curious story of Francesco 
Concha, chief inspector of the police mag- 
istrates, known as the Signori di Notte. 
Concha had under his charge two broth- 
ers condemned to be hanged for theft. 
For one of these brothers Concha con- 
ceived a strong friendship. On the day 
of their execution in the Piazzetta, after 
the first brother had been hanged, and 
when the noose was round the neck of the 
other, Concha, head of the guards whose 
duty it was to see the sentence carried 
out, walked up the steps of the scaffold, 
took the noose off his friend’s neck, and 
saying, “Tu vedrai adesso se te voglio 
ben,” led him down into the crowd, and 
both disappeared. Though the Council 
offered large rewards for their arrest, they 
were never captured. The police, then, 
being so weak, and criminals being able 
to escape so easily, the only mode of pun- 
ishing them was by outlawry, with a price 
on their heads. The result was that the 
frontiers of Venetian territory swarmed 
with criminals, all ready to purchase their 
rehabilitation by some service to the 
State. They naturally offered that kind 
of service to which they were already ac- 
customed, assassination, or some other 
equally dubious undertaking. 

We come now to the case of one of the 
most famous of these desperadoes whose 
services the Council of Ten accepted. It 
is a typical case; and though there are 
many others, one will be enough. Miche- 
lotto Mudazzo, a Cretan, first appears upon 
the scene in the year 1414, when he was 
condemned to a year’s imprisonment for 
theft. Three years later he was able to 
rehabilitate himself, and to acquire a con- 
siderable fortune by a stroke of luck. 
The Council of Ten were anxious to have 
in their hands a certain noble, Giorgio 
Bragadin, accused of treason and of hav- 
ing made and given away a plan of Venice. 
The Ten offered four thousand ducats for 
the person of Bragadin, dead or alive. 
Mudazzo presented himself to the Council, 
and declared that he would be: content 
with two thousand ducats an condition 
that that sum should be secured to his 
children in case he perished in the ven- 
ture. The Ten agreed; Mudazzo suc- 
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ceeded in capturing Bragadin, who was 
hanged between the columns in the Piaz- 
zetta. Mudazzo received his reward, but 
he did not enjoy it long ; he had embarked 
on the dangerous business of agent for 
the Council of Ten, depositary of some of 
their secrets, and therefore liable to be 
either imprisoned or made away with the 
moment the Ten believed that they could 
have no further use for him. The next 
we hear of Mudazzo is that he is in dis- 
grace; condemned to four months’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of two hundred lire 
for striking his adversary in open court, 
and a year’s imprisonment, a fine of two 
hundred lire, and perpetual banishment 
for suborning witnesses. The affair of 
Bragadin had taught Mudazzo how money 
might be drawn from the State; and now 
in his banishment he began casting about 
for similar means of ingratiating himself 
with the Ten, and of earning the revoca- 
tion of his outlawry. Inthe year 1419 the 
Council of Ten resolved to adopt the 
method of assassination against the em- 
peror Sigismund, “cum non solum nos- 
tro dominio et toti mundo sit clarissima 
et manifesta mala voluntas et dispositio 
domini regis Hungariz.” Mudazzo offered 
at his own cost to find and to murder the 
emperor. His reward was to be as much 
land in Crete as would give him a yearly 
income of one thousand ducats. He also 
received a safe-conduct to come to Venice, 
and to stay there till a poison could be 
prepared for the emperor. The Ten 
wrote to the governor of Verona, instruct- 
ing him to find out certain people known 
as “those of the poisons,” “qui mirifice 
conficiunt venenum,” who lived at Puvi- 
gnago, a small village belonging to Pan- 
dolfo Malatesta, near Sald on the Lago di 
Garda; and to procure from them a jar of 
their mixture. They also sent to Padua 
to a druggist known as Peter Paul, a fa- 
mous poison-brewer, requiring him to fur- 
nish “a drinkable and an eatable poison.” 
Peter Paul was absent from Padua, and 
the governor, seeking about for some one 
else to carry out his commission, applied 
to Master John, doctor in Vicenza ; another 
famous poison-maker, Nichele del Nievo, 
received a similar order. In February, 
1420, the powder and the liquid, the eat- 
able and the drinkable poison, arrived 
from Vicenza, and were deposited in the 
chamber of the Council. The presidents 
of the Ten sent for Mudazzo, and desired 
him to experiment with the powder and 
the liquid in their presence. Mudazzo re- 
fused to touch the poisons unless their 
concocter were present. Thereupon the 
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Ten, in dread lest the affair had been 
hanging on too long and would take wind, 
dismissed Mudazzo, and reinforced his 
bando against him. But Mudazzo did 
not despair; he waited his time, and ten 
years later he reappears before the Ten 
with a proposal to murder Filippo Maria 
Visconti, Duke of Milan. The Vicenza 
poisons had been lying all this time in the 
cupboard of the Ten. Their efficacy had 
never been assured, and the Council now 
ordered an experiment to be made with 
them upon two pigs. The pigs did not 
die. The Ten sent for Mudazzo and or- 
dered him to procure fresh and better poi- 
sons. He declined, and the presidents of 
the Council took steps to have a new sup- 
ply sent from Vicenza. But in the mean- 
while Mudazzo could not keep his secret 
from his friends. He told his compere, 
Matteo Bevilaqua, of the commission he 
had received, and of the fortune it wouid 
bring him; Bevilaqua told his son-in-law 
Pegolotto, and Pegolotto told his friend 
John de Casanis, who wrote an account 
of the whole to the Duke of Milan. Mu- 
dazzo, instead of going to Milan, was sent 
off a guasi prisoner to Corfu, and we do 
not know that he ever saw Venice again. 
The last we hear of him is a wild offer 
which he makes to sell to the Ten a poi- 
son which will work in three ways, in 
food, in drink, or by touch; an offer 
which the Council rejected by a large ma- 
jority. They were weary of Mudazzo and 
his futile promises. 

In this story of Mudazzo the Ten ex- 
plain their own procedure with perfect 
frankness—a frankness engendered by 
their reliance on the absolute secrecy of 
their archives. It was necessary to state 
exactly how they had acted in the matter, 
in order to put future councillors in full 
possession of the facts. We gain by this 
frankness, and have before us a complete 
and typical case. The attitude of the 
Ten is perfectly clear; they were under 
great pressure, and adopted the proposals 
to assassinate as a possible, though not 
as the sole or even probable, means of 
freeing themselves from their difficulties. 
To reject such means would have seemed 
to them culpable folly and neglect. The 
futility and ineffectiveness of the plans are 
characteristic of the majority of the pro- 
posals made to the Ten and sanctioned by 
them. 

The next case we shall take is that of a 
wholesale attempt to destroy the Turkish 
army. The attempt was impotent, like 
most of its predecessors ; but the details 
are so strange and picturesque, and throw 
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so much light on the more famous case of 
the Untori of Milan, that we venture to 
give the history of it at some length. In 
the year 1649, Lunardo Foscolo, Prove- 
ditore Generale di Dalmazia, writes from 
Zara to the inquisitors of State, as follows : 


To the most illustrious and most honored 
lords, my masters. 

My incessant occupation in the discharge of 
this most laborious service never makes me 
forget my intent and desire to procure advan- 
tage to my country. I then, considering the 
perilous state of the kingdom of Candia, first 
treacherously invaded, and now openly occu- 
pied by the Turks, the pre-eminence of their 
forces, the copiousness of their soldiery, the 
opulence of the Turkish treasury, which will 
enable them to maintain the war for man 
years, and also being well aware that, althoug 
the public spirit of Venice yields to none in 
courage and magnanimity, the republic has 
neither forces, men, nor money, wherewith to 
resist much longer the attacks of its foes, and 
reflecting on the impossibility to meet such a 
heavy expenditure, have applied myself toa 
study of the methods whereby the Turkish 
power might be overcome without risk of men 
or burden to the exchequer, and how the king- 
dom of Candia might be recovered; for, after 
God, our hope to reacquire it is small indeed. 

Now there is here a good subject of Venice, 
lately appointed doctor, who besides his skill 
in healing is also a famous distiller. His 
name is Michiel Angelo Salamon. He is de- 
sirous to prove himself, what he is in fact, a 
faithful servant of your excellencies. I ex- 
plained my wishes to him, and he availed him- 
self of the presence here of the Plague to dis- 
til a liquid expressed from the spleen, the 
buboes, and carbuncles of the plague-stricken ; 
and this, when mixed with other ingredients, 
will have the power wherever it is scattered 
to slay any number of persons, for it is the 
quintessence of plague. I considered that if 
this quintessence of plague were sown in the 
enemies’ camps at Retimo, Cannea, and San 
Todero, and if it operates as Dr. Michiel 
assures me it will, this would greatly assist us 
to recover the kingdom of Candia. I accord- 
ingly determined not to lose the opportunity 
to have a vase of the poison prepared, and 
this jar shall be kept, with all due precau- 
tions, for the service of your excellencies. I 
believe, however, that some ruse must be 
adopted to entice the Turks into the trap, and 
would suggest that we should make use of the 
Albanian fez, or some other cloth goods, which 
the Turks are accustomed to buy, so that the 
poison may pass through as many hands in as 
short a time as possible. The cloth should 
be made up in parcels as if for sale, after 
having been painted over with the quintes- 
sence, and then placed in separate boxes des- 
tined for the various places where we desire 
to sow the poison. The quintessence, well 
secured in several cases for the greater safety 
of those who have to handle and transport it, 





should be sent to the commander-in-chief that 
he may take the necessary steps for causing it 
to pass into the enemies’ hands. This may 
be done either by lading several vessels with 
the cloth, which vessels are to be abandoned 
by their crews when the enemy comes in sight; 
or else by means of pedlars who shall hawk 
the cloth about the country; so that the 
enemy, hoping to make booty, may gain the 
plague and find death. The affair must be 
managed with all circumspection, and the 
operator must be induced to his work by hopes 
of gain and by promises, for it will be a dan- 
gerous undertaking, and when the operation 
is over he must go through a rigorous quaran- 
tine. While handling the quintessence, it 
will be of use to the operator to stuff his nose 
and mouth with sponges soaked in vinegar; 
and while poisoning the cloth he may fasten 
the brush to an iron rod, and when finished 
he must put brush and rod into the fire. 
Having given the Turk the plague, every care 
must be taken to prevent our people coming 
in contact with them. 

The proposition is a virtuous one, and 
worthy of the composer of the quintessence. 
It is, however, a violent course, unusual, and 
perhaps not admitted by public morality. But 
desperate cases call for violent remedies, and 
in the case of the Turk, enemies by faith, 
treacherous by nature, who have always be- 
trayed your excellencies, in my humble opinion 
the ordinary considerations have no weight. 


To this letter the presidents of the Ten 
reply that Foscolo’s letter to the inquisi- 
tors has been submitted to them. They 
thank the proveditore, and are of opinion 
that the doctor who invented the quintes- 
sence should be the person who is ap- 
pointed to take the jar to the commander- 
in-chief. His travelling expenses are to be 
paid, and the commander-in-chief must be 
warned of the great risk to his own troops 
from the presence of the jar among them. 
Dr. Salamon, however, showed great un- 
willingness to sail along with his jar. 
The Ten, however, insist; at the same 
time making ample provision for Salamon 
and his whole family, and enclosing a sup- 
ply of poisons for his use. They further 
insist that the cloth goods are to be poi- 
soned on board the fleet, and not at Zara; 
and if Salamon absolutely refuses to go, 
Foscolo is to take the jar and see that it 
is broken, and its contents emptied into 
the sea. Foscolo succeeded in overcom- 
ing Salamon’s objections, and in due time 
the doctor and his jar of quintessence 
reached the fleet. He found the com- 
mander just going into winter quarters, 
and unable to make use of the mixture at 
once. Moreover, the commander declined 
to keep the jar with him all winter till 
next spring; so Dr. Salamon and his 
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quintessence were once more shipped on 
board and returned to Zara, where, to 
make sure of him and his mixture, both 
were placedin prison. Next year Foscolo 
was appointed to the command of the 
fleet, and immediately asked that Salamon 
might be sent to him in Candia, as he de- 
sired to try the effect of the mixture 
which he had so strongly recommended 
to the Ten. The doctor and his jar were 
taken out of prison and despatched to 
Foscolo, but not before two hundred duc- 
ats had been exacted from him as caution 
money. And here the story suddenly 
ends. We donot know what became of 
Dr. Salamon, or whether Foscolo found 
any opportunity of trying his favorite 
quintessence of plague ; probably not, for 
his period of command was signalized by 
no very brilliant successes. 

Among the mass of documents collected 
by M. Lamansky there are many which 
throw light upon the history of other na- 
tions than Venice. The reader will find 
much interesting information about the 
attempts to blow up Charles VIII.’s am- 
munition wagons before Fornovo, and 
about the death of that monarch; about 
the bands of sacking friars as they are 
called —incendiaries whom Venice em- 
ployed to ravage the territories of the 
emperor Maximilian. One of the most 
curious sections of the book is that which 
relates to the various attempts on the 
lives of the popes. 

We find along and valuable discussion 
on the deaths of Popes Alexander VI. and 
Leo X., both attributed at the time to 
poison, and both still open questions to- 
day. The story of the death of Alexan- 
der is so well known that it is only 
necessary to recapitulate it briefly here in 
order to see how far the facts bear out the 
generally accepted theory that he was poi- 
soned. Ranke, in the appendix to his 
“ History of the Popes,” quotes at length 
the document from Sanudo’s “ Diaries,” 
upon which he bases his version of the 
story. On April 11, 1503, Alexander had 
poisoned the Venetian cardinal Giovanni 
Michiel, in order to become possessed of 
his great wealth, and before daybreak on 
the same day the cardinal’s house had 
been swept of its treasures, and every- 
thing carried to the Vatican. When the 
Venetian ambassador presented himself a 
little later at the palace, he “ found all the 
doors shut, and his Holiness occupied in 
counting the gold.” This deed struck 
terror into all the other cardinals whose 
wealth exposed them to the cupidity of 
the pope. Among the wealthiest of these 
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was Adrian Castellese, of Corneto, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. Accordingly, when 
Castellese received a message from the 
pope that his Holiness and the Duke of 
Valentino desired to sup with him ina 
vineyard of his on August 12, he at once 
suspected their intention to poison him, 
He bought the pope’s butler, by a present 
of ten thousand ducats, to tell him which 
of the boxes of comfits to be served at 
dessert had been poisoned. The pope 
and Valentino arrived. The cardinal 
threw himself at the pope’s feet and de- 
clared that he would not rise until his 
Holiness had promised to grant him his 
request. Alexander, impatient at the 
scene, and trusting absolutely to his but- 
ler’s fidelity, consented. Then Castel- 
lese begged leave to wait upon his 
Holiness with his own hands. When des- 
sert arrived, the butler handed Castellese 
the poisoned box, and the cardinal —as 
was the duty and custom for servants in 
those dangerovs times—first tasted the 
confetti, but, by a juggle, slipped an un- 
poisoned piece into his mouth, and then 
placed the poisoned box before the pope. 
Alexander having seen, as he thought, 
Castellese try the box, ate freely of the 
confectionery, went home, was taken ill, 
and in six days died, a swollen and horri- 
ble mass of corruption. Valentino also 
was seriously ill, and in danger of his life 
for many days ; and Cardinal Castellese, 
trustirg no one, not even himself, when 
his guests were gone tock such violent 
emetics that he, too, nearly succumbed. 
Such is the account of the death of Alex- 
ander ordinarily received. The story, 
however, offers one serious difficulty. 
There were three boxes of confetti ; oe 
one of these was poisoned, and the pope 
ate that. How are we to account for the 
nearly mortal sickness of Valentino? 
On the whole, though, we shall probably 
never know the truth of that strange sup- 
per party in the Roman vineyard, when 
the Borgia’s hopes and schemes were 
wrecked forever. We are inclined to ac- 
cept the opinion of the Venetian ambas- 
sador, based on the professional statement 
of Dr. Scipio, that the death of the pope 
and the illness of the duke were due to 
natural causes. 

The same suspicion of poison surrounds 
the death of Leo X. We shall dwell upon 
the story at some length because Roscoe 
clearly had not access to the documents 
which M. Lamansky has placed before us. 
The pope was at his villa of Magliana, 
near Rome, when, on November 24, 1521, 
news reached him that the Imperial troops 
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had entered Milan, and that the success of 
his league concluded with the emperor at 
Worms was secured. The pope was over- 
joyed at the news, and the Swiss guard, 
who were in attendance, began to light 
bonfires, discharge their guns, sing songs, 
and generally to celebrate the victory. At 
the hour for going to bed the pope sent 
down orders that the noise must stop. 
But it was found impossible to quiet the 
men, and his Holiness was unable to sleep 
all that night. Next morning the pope 
signified his intention of returning to 
Rome that afternoon. To pass the time 
till the hour of departure, he amused him- 
self in a rabbit-warren, where he sat for 
long enjoying the brilliant sunshine. Thus 
warmed through and through he set out 
for Rome. As the sun set his Holiness 
felt chill, and all the more so as he had 
only summer garments with him. Never- 
theless he entered Rome in excellent 
spirits, supped, and slept soundly. Next 
day at audience time he was attacked by 
fever, and: he died on Sunday, December 
1. “ He diedas red as a poppy, and there- 
fore they said he was poisoned.” * Even 
before he closed his eyes his bedchamber 
was sacked by his servants. And then 
began in Rome the usual scenes that fol- 
lowed a pope’s death; artillery mounted 
on Saint Angelo’s Castle and pointed on 
the city ; the cardinals barricaded and for- 
tified each in his own palace; the shops 
all shut; every one armed; the streets 
filled with the “ drums and tramplings ” of 
the rival factions; the Jews’ quarter 
sacked, and a bishop and a courtesan shot 
in the street. Meanwhile, on December 
2, the pope’s body was laid out in a lower 
chamber of the Vatican ; he was dressed in 
his episcopal robes, and four torches were 
placed at the corners of the bier, which was 
guarded by twenty cardinals clad in purple 
mourning. The people were admitted to 
kiss his Holiness’s feet. Next day the 
pope’s body lay in state in St. Peter’s, in 
the chapel of Pepe Sixtus, and all Rome 
flocked to see it. After the great doors 
of the basilica had been closed in the 
evening by order of the college, on the 
suggestion of Paris de Grassis, the pope’s 
chamberlain, an autopsy was held upon 
the body. “ The body was found to be of 
a dark purple coior, which was taken as a 
sign of poison. The corpse was stripped 


* We take this to be the meaning of * Morse come 
un papavero, et per quello se é poi detto: fu ave- 
nenato.”” Ranke’s translator gives us ‘‘as fadeth the 
poppy;”’ but we believe our interpretation to be the 
right one, especially when supported by what follows, 
“et vidili el volto negro, como paonaxo scuro, che era 
segno di veneno.”’ 


in the presence of the four doctors and 
stretched out as they quarter malefactors. 
When opened traces of poison were dis- 
covered, and the doctors gave it as their 
opinion that he died therefrom. The body 
was dressed again by my brother and 
placed in its coffin, with four bricks under 
its head ; it was then walled into the tomb 
at the foot of the altar of Pope Innocent.” 
Another authority, however, the letter of 
Jerome Bon, quoted by Ranke, throws 
some doubt on the unanimity of opinion 
among the doctors. “It is not known for 
certain,” he says, “ whether the pope died 
Fof poison or not. He was opened. Mas- 
ter Ferando says he was poisoned ; others 
thought not; of this opinion is Master 
Severnio, who saw him opened, and says 
he was not poisoned.” We must remem- 
ber, however, that Signor Bon had not the 
advantage of being present at the autopsy 
in St. Peter’s as had the anonymous 
author whom we quoted. It is highly 
probable that the pope was poisoned by 
his butler, Bernabd Malaspina. Paulus 
Jovius declares that he must have died 
“alicujus nobilis veneni szvitia;” and 
finally Leo’s chamberlain, who may possi- 
bly have been the brother of our anony- 
mous letter-writer, and was in all proba- 
bility present at the autopsy, tells us that 
“the doctors gave it for certain that he 
died poisoned.” 

It may be worth while to quote in con- 
clusion a curious document, the offer made 
by Celio Malaspina to the Council of Ten, 
The offer was rejected, it is true, but it 
casts a strange light on the childlike in- 
genuousness of the men who made such 
vast proposals with so little prospect of 
accomplishing them. 

Serene prince, illustrious lords : — 

Your faithful servant, Celio Malaspina, says 
that in his youth having served many princes, 
and made the wars with them, he has always 
observed that they courted, honored, and re- 
warded all those who by any rare or conspicu- 
ous ability devoted themselves to the con- 
servation of republics and states. He there- 
fore applied himself with diligence to devise 
some new invention whereby he might be of 
service to the State and acquire honor and re- 
ward in the pay of some prince; and, soldier 
and professor of war though he was, he per- 
ceived that the science of handwriting, by 
which the whole world is governed and direct- 
ed, could bring to him that profit and honor 
which he so ardently desired. To this science 
— gave himself up, sparing neither 
time, trouble, nor fatigue until he had mas- 
tered it so thoroughly that the forgery of every 
kind of handwriting of all conditions of men 
—an achievement which the world may haply 





think impossible and incredible — has become 
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for him both easy and certain. He now offers 
to your Serenity to forge every kind of writing 
so perfectly that detection shall be impossible. 
This offer applies to Latin, Italian, French, 
and Spanish, languages with which he is ac- 
quainted. The other languages which he does 
not know, German, Greek, Slave, Hebrew, 
and Turkish, he will undertake to forge if an 
interpreter be supplied him to translate the 
letters. And because these forgeries would 
remain incomplete, could we not also forge 
the seals of letters as we require them, he also 
offers and promises to find sure and easy 
means to counterfeit them all. 

Heads declaring succinctly the uses to which 

this science may be put: — 

To sow dissensions and discords between 
Princes, Generals, Colonels, Captains, and 
other important personages. 

To seize by stratagem many strong places 
in time of war or peace. 

To delay the assault on a besieged city by 
throwing doubt on the good faith of Generals, 
Officers, and Captains. 

To liberate prisoners of importance. To 
entice the enemy to leave their defences, and 
so to cut them to pieces. 

To raise money all over the world. 

To govern the votes in the Sacred College, 
and so to make a Pope to your fancy. 

To secure the arrest of any sort of person 
you choose. 

To upset the marriages of Princes and other 
high personages, and also to assist such mar- 
riages. 

To raise troops in an enemy’s ——. 

To upset treaties by altering and forging 
despatches, credentials, safe-conducts, and 
passports. 

Finally, to ruin all the Pashas and other 
lords in the service of the Grand Turk, ren- 
dering them suspect of treachery. 

And all this I would gladly do, first for the 
service of God, and next for the service of this 
thrice happy dominion. 

The instances we have quoted will have 
sufficiently served to show us the nature 
of the proposals made to the Council of 
Ten, and the sort of men who made them. 

If we turn now to the question of the 
poisons themselves, the mode of prepar- 
ing them, and the way to administer them, 
the documents before us supply abundant 
information. The number of poison-mak- 
ers must have been considerable. We 
come across guelli dal venen, who lived on 
the Lago di Garda; the famous poison- 
brewers, Peter Paul of Padua, Master 
John and Master Nichele of Vicenza, and 
nostro fidel Vilandrino, custodian of the 
garden of simples at Padua. The poisons 
which these masters made were of two 
kinds: slow poisons, veneni a tempo, and 
rapid poisons ; and the manner of admin- 
istering them was various. The method 
most frequently in use was either poisoned 
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meat or poisoned drink; and we have seen 
proof made of the venenum edibile and of 
the venenum potabile upon two pigs in 
the presence of the Ten. There were 
other modes of poisoning, however, though 
they were less commonly adopted. We 
find instances of that favorite Indian re- 
ceipt, pounded diamond. Again in the 
year 1585 the French ambassador relates 
to the college an attempt on the life of 
the king of France by means of poisoned 
seals, which had effectually killed three 
slaves on whom they had first been tried. 
And in 1499, Caterina Sforza, mistress of 
Forli, which city Cesare Borgia threatened 
to take from her, attempted to poison Al- 
exander VI. by means of credentials which 
her ambassador brought to his Holiness, 
wrapped in scarlet cloth and placed inside 
a hollow cane that they might not kill the 
bearers. These are cases of poisoning 
by touch. We hear also of proposals to 
poison by smell; of little balls to be 
dropped on a fire, and presently they will 
kill all who are in the room. 

Nothing strikes us as stranger about 
these poisons than their inefficacy. In 
the year 1514 we find Vilandrino, one of 
the most famous masters in his day, sent 
for and told that, as the fire at the palace 
has destroyed the poison cupboard and 
its receipts, he must furnish some two or 
three more, and must send in the receipts 
along with his new poisons. Vilandrino 
produced a poisoned water; but when 
this came to be tried on a certain Mustafa, 
he was none the worse for it. The Ten 
ordered a second dose; and after waiting 
eight days with no more satisfactory re- 
sults, they conclude in disgust that Vilan- 
drino’s water is worth nothing, and send 
him back to Padua. This general ineffi- 
cacy of the poisons will appear less strange 
when the reader has perused the following 
receipt for a poison, and the instructions 
as to the mode of administering the drug. 
It will be obvious that the chief difficulty 
a poisoner had to face was one which they 
recognized themselves, the impossibility 
of getting any of their poisons to stay 
upon the stomach. 

April 21, 1540. 

Whoever wishes to sublimate four or five 
pounds of mixture must have his stove of 
bricks and a plate with holes in it supported 
over the stove. He must have five jars, one 
containing ten litres, another eight, and the 
rest six; and he must use the largest the first 
time, the second largest the next time, and so 
on. He must have at hand potter’s clay and 
horsehair in equal parts, well mixed together. 
With the clay and hair let him cover that part 
of the jar that the fire reaches. Take the 
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powder and put it in the jar; see that the 
powder is well ground and mixed. Cover the 
mouth of the jar, but leave a little hole, so 
that it can evaporate for an hour; then close 
it hermetically with clay. From the top of 
the stove to the bottom of the jar fill round 
with clay, so that all the heat may reach the 
jar. Give it a slow fire for two hours, then 
increase the heat gradually till four hours, 
then a stronger fire to six, and a stronger still 
to nine hours, but not excessive. At that heat 
continue to twenty-four hours. Lift the jar 
off the fire, break it, and take what you find 
in the neck, for that is the good stuff. Have 
a painter’s mixing-stone at hand, and grind 
and mix well this first sublimation. Put the 
powder in the second jar of eight litres; seal 
its mouth, and place it on the fire; a hole for 
evaporation is no more required throughout 
the operation. Give it fire, as above, for six- 
teen hours. Lift the jar off; take what is in 
the neck and grind it, as above. Repeat the 
operation with the third jar, leaving it on the 
fire only twelve hours; the fourth jar nine 
hours, and the fifth jar seven hours. Take a 
round glass flask with a neck that may be 
hermetically sealed by the glassblower; you 
must tell the man who seals the flask that the 
substance is volatile, and he will know what 
to do. The flask must be well washed and 
dried before anything is put intoit. Take the 
flask with the powder and water in it. Set it 
on a slow fire of charcoal. Have a light 
ready, and constantly look into the flask to 
see if the liquid is boiling; when it begins to 
boil raise it off the fire a little, and keep it at 
a gentle simmer. If the simmering threatens 
to stop, add a little fuel. Continue till there 
remain two or three tumblerfuls of liquid in 
the flask. Take out the liquid and place it in 
a retort whose receiver will contain six tum- 
blerfuls. Distil the liquid at a slow fire of 
charcoal. When distilled, place it in a glass 
jar, seal well with red or green sealing-wax, 
cover the seal with a piece of kid and tie 
tightly. 

To make two litres of the liquid you re- 
quire: — 


Sublimate of silver . + @lts. 
Arsenic . . . - 6gros.* 
Realgar . ; ° iis 
Orpiment . . ee 
Salts of ammonia . se 
Salts of hartshorn . ee? 
Verdigris . . ; ae 


All these substances powdered are put in 
the first sublimation; in the second you must 
add four gross of aconite root, fresh cut if 
possible; in the jar that is to be sealed you 
must put ten pounds of water of cyclamen, 
called in the vulgar sow-bread. 


So far for the manufacture of a poison. 
Here is the way in which one is to be ad- 
ministered, 


* A gross is the tenth part of a square inch. 
VOL. LIX. 
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The method of administering the poison is 
this. In every tumbler of wine put a scruple. 
If you wish to poison a flask of wine, one 
scruple to every tumblerful the flask contains. 
You must take care, however, that the patient 
does not drink more than one or two glasses. 
If he does he will be sick, and the poison will 
not have the desired effect. You must know, 
that should the victim be sick, a violent fever 
will ensue, and will last five or six days; after 
the fever passes he is safe; but on the appear- 
ance of the symptom of sickness you must re- 
peat the dose, and continue to do so until he 
has kept at least one glass on his stomach. 
The infallible way is the tumbler. The wine- 
flask sometimes fails, the tumbler never. You 
must leave no air-hole in the stopper of the 
jar, otherwise in the space of four hours the 
whole will evaporate, leaving nothing, zero. 
I send two qualities, one in a round and the 
other in a flat jar. If the victim be young and 
robust, use the round; if he be old, use the 
other. 


After reading such directions as the 
above, we cannot wonder at the habitual 
failure to poison. It is evident that the 
poisons were concocted upon no scientific 
principles at all; the sole object being to 
collect into one mixture as many poison- 
ous materials as possible. 

About the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the proposals to poison reached the 
Council of Ten so frequently that they 
were obliged to institute a separate regis- 
ter in which all such offers were recorded. 
As we have already seen, there was in the 
ducal palace a cupboard specially set apart 
for the poisons which the Ten kept in 
store. One of the last documents in M. 
Lamansky’s collection relates to the con- 
fusion into which this poison cupboard 
had fallen. It runs thus :— 


1755, 16 December. Seeing that the poison- 
ous substances for the service of this tribunal 
were scattered about among the shelves of the 
archives, to the great risk of some accident, 
and that many of these said poisons were 
grown corrupt through age, and of several 
neither the nature nor the dose was known, 
their Excellencies, desirous of arranging such 
delicate matter in the good order necessary 
for its use and security, have commanded the 
consignments of all these poisons to a separate 
casket, in which a book shall be kept to ex- 
plain the nature and the dose of each one for 
the guidance of their successors. 


And with this document we will close 
our consideration of the Council of Ten 
and political assassination. The whole 
truth is known; nothing further of impor- 
tance remains to be published on this 
matter. A few more documents may pos- 
sibly be discovered, but they will not alter 
the general aspect of the case. The worst 
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has been said, and no defence is possible. 
We revolt in horror at the baseness of the 
means adopted, and we despise the weak- 
ness with which those means were put in 
operation. We are tempted to affirm the 
fierce invective of the French ambassador, 
and to say that Venice was indeed a “ ve- 
nenosissima ac resurgens vipera.’’ Nor 
can we admit the plea of justification — 
the justification of necessity, which com- 
pelled Venice to adopt in self-defence 
means condemned by the conscience of 
mankind, though not absolutely in contra- 
vention of the ethical standard of that 
time. Unhappily the curse which attends 
the employment of immoral and criminal 
means for political ends is not confined to 
the medizval centuries or to the secret 
councils of Venice and Rome. It is the 
same cletestable motive, and the same per- 
version of the moral sense, which at this 
moment arm the Irish peasant to murder 
his neighbor and obtain for him the ap- 
proval of the population and the absolu- 
tion of his Church; it is the same diaboli- 
cal ingenuity which arms the American 
dynamiter with his fearful weapon against 
the security of London. It is the same 
fanaticism of crime which within the last 
few years has caused the murder of two 
presidents of the United States and of 
Alexander II. of Russia, whose successor 
is pursued by the insatiable ferocity of the 
gang of assassins called Nihilists. In all 
these cases an attempt is made to draw a 
distinction in favor of political assassina- 
tion, as if it were less criminal than ordi- 
nary murder. No refinements of sophis- 
try, no evasions of truth, can palliate these 
execrable offences against the laws of God 
and man, and the only safe rule of policy 
and justice is that they should always and 
everywhere be denounced, condemned, 
and punished with the utmost severity. 
Those who hope to profit by such prac- 
tices, and who suffer them to be employed 
for their benefit, are even more guilty than 
the wretched instruments who are tempted 
by money or by fanaticism to commit the 
crime. 





From Belgravia. 
MR. DANGLE’S DILEMMA, 


CHAPTER I. 

I HAVE always been of opinion that it 
is a very great advantage for a young man 
to have the society of respectable young 
ladies. For this is not only good and 
pleasant in itself, but it also helps to pro- 
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tect the young man from many dangers. 
To take one example, how many impru- 
dent marriages are made simply through 
lack of choice. The impatient bachelor 
has no circle of lady acquaintances, and 
so falls an easy victim to the blandishment 
of the first girl who strikes his fancy, 
however much his sober judgment might 
disapprove the choice. There is my friend 
Lippencott, for instance. There is nota 
better solicitor in the city, nor one whose 
future is, within certain limits, more as- 
sured. Well, Lippencott has married a 
waitress in a vegetarian restaurant. She 
was certainly very pretty. I will admit — 
for no man ought to be ashamed to con- 
fess such weaknesses — that I was almost 
fascinated by her myself. For though I 
detest those unsavory and tasteless messes 
in which vegetarians delight, there was a 
time when I lunched regularly at the Cur- 
rant Bush Restaurant. I always seated 
myself at her tables, though they were in- 
variably the most crowded in the rooms. 
But I was saved from committing myself 
further, not only by a natural cautiousness 
of disposition, but also through knowing 
a great many girls who, if not quite so 
pretty, were well-bred and refined and not 
altogether portionless. But Lippencctt, as 
I have said, was ensnared. I dined with 
him at his new villa at Streatham shortly 
after his marriage. His wife looked per- 
fectly charming at the head of his table, 
but I observed with deep regret that 
she put ice into her claret. I am sorry 
for Lippencott, for he is a most prosper- 
ous business man, and, notwithstanding a 
tendency to undue levity of disposition, 
an excellent fellow. And thus far he 
bears his misfortune with commendable 
patience. And it arose entirely from his 
not mixing in ladies’ society. For myself, 
I had been, as I have already indicated, 
much more fortunate. For living in lodg- 
ings soon disgusted me, and not much 
more than two months after my arrival in 
London I became the inmate of a famil 

where there was “ young musical society,” 
as the advertisement phrased it. And 
since then I have always had such com- 
pany. I think I have handed round more 
cups of tea, turned over more music, and 
paid more compliments to indifferent per- 
formers than any man I know. Well, I 
am sure that this has had a refining and 
elevating effect on my character. It is 
this kind of social intercourse which 


Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros, 





|as the Latin poet says. To be sure, in 
| this, as in everything else, there are some 
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drawbacks and dangers. For example, 
I hadn’t lived more than two years with 
this family I have just alluded to, when I 
found I was supposed to be paying par- 
ticular attentions to one of the daughters 
—the eldest. She was certainly a very 
nice young lady, far superior to her 
younger sisters, and seemed, if I may say 
so without undue vanity, to appreciate my 
good qualities. In fact, I am afraid I did 
not altogether deserve the high opinion 
she had evidently formed of me. But 
then I sawit would never do. She was 
two years older than myself and had plenty 
of freckles, but no expectations. The 
end of it was that I ceased to live with the 
family where the “‘ young musical society ” 
was, and took up my abode at the very su- 
perior boarding-house in Sydney Square, 
where I am still living. 1 was sorry to 
quit Lucilla—that was her name — and 
sorry to have to leave her so abruptly. 
For I thought it most prudent to lose a 
month’s board and to go away when both 
Lucilla and her mother were absent on a 
short visit to the country. However, I 
suffered a good deal too; I missed Lucil- 
la’s appreciation. At first I wasn’t much 
appreciated in the superior boarding- 
house ; there were many other young men 
there, and they were in possession of the 
field. But soon I began to feel more at 
home, and as the other gentlemen went 
out a good deal in the evening or stopped 
in the smoking-room — where their con- 
versation was the reverse of elevating — I 
had not many rivals in the drawing-room, 
where the indies took tea or coffee at 
nine o’clock. My skill in turning over 
music was soon remarked, and when by 
request, several times repeated, I sang my 
first song, I felt that I had made a very fa- 
vorable impression. In particular I soon 
became very intimate with two ladies of 
very dark complexion who were, I thought, 
much superior to the rest in intelligence 
and appreciativeness. Their name was 
Lilienthal — Rachel and Rebecca Lilien- 
thal — and they had a brother called Mor- 
decai, who was somehow connected with 
finance. But one day, in the course of 
conversation, I gave them my opinion of 
the character of Shylock, on which sub- 
ject I had read something in the maga- 
zines. I do not at all know why, but they 
both became seriously offended, and be- 
fore there was time for us to make up the 
quarrel they left London and had taken a 
house at Frankfort. But though the life 
at this superior boarding-house was on the 
whole very amusing and entertaining, I 
soon found it advisible not to be in the 





drawing-room every evening in the week. 
And at this time I made the acquaintance 
of a very nice family at Highgate—a 
widow lady with five daughters. There 
was one son too, but he was almost al- 
ways at sea, being a lieutenant in the 
navy. I spent a good many agreeable 
evenings at that house at Highgate. They 
did not receive many visitors, and I began 
after a year or two’s acquaintance to feel 
quite like one of the family. But after a 
time the eldest daughter married, and 
very soon her sisters followed her exam- 
ple one after the other. Not quite one 
after the other, though, for two were mar- 
ried at the same time at Highgate Church. 
I was somewhat disappointed at this, for 
I had often wondered whether I might 
not judiciously make one of these young 
ladies Mrs. Dangle. But young ladies 
are apt to be dreadfully premature. And 
after the wedding —that is the double 
wedding — which came last, I was so 
dreadfully low-spirited that the ladies at 
Sydney Square remarked the change in 
my spirits, and it became quite a common 
subject of conversation among them. In- 
deed, for some time I used to go once or 
twice a week to Highgate to look sorrow- 
fully at their old house, which was empty 
and to be let, the mother having decided 
to live with one or other of her married 
daughters. But I soon consoled myself, 
or perhaps I should say was consoled. 
But, as I am anxious to come to the main 
subject of my story, I will not linger on 
these details. I will pass over altogether 
my experiences at the boarding-house, 
though that is to omit a great deal of in- 
teresting matter. I will not do-more than 
mention a nice family at Camberwell. 
This was a mere passing acquaintance ; I 
do not think I visited there more than 
fifty or sixty times. Then I had a pleas- 
ant intimacy with a young widow living 
at a hydropathic establishment at Streat- 
ham. But she suddenly took a violent 
dislike to London, which she had pre- 
viously admired very much, and went to 
live in a large Zension in Florence. I 
have, too, in one of my albums some 
photographs which came from a family at 
Hampstead, but I would rather not say 
much about ¢hem. I may as well come at 
once to those experiences, so pleasant and 
so painful, which centre round a certain 
house whose exact position I had rather 
not name. I will only say it was in a 
small square lying off the Bayswater 
Road, and was not very far from Kensing- 
ton Gardens. In this house there were two 
young ladies very beautiful and accom- 
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plished. They were about the same age, 
and for several months after my first ac- 
quaintance I thought they were twins. 
Then I found they were not —neither of 
them — but that one was a year younger 
than the other. Their names were Laura 
and Lilian; they were very much alike; 
both had dark hair and eyes, both had fine 
figures and beautiful arms and hands. 
Laura, however, had a mole a little above 
the right eyebrow, Lilian had a purple 
scar on the lobe of the left ear. Laura 
had a sweet soprano voice, Lilian played 
the piano. Both drew, and painted in wa- 
ter-colors, both could speak two foreign 
languages, though Laura was the stronger 
in French, Lilianin German. They had 
travelled a great deal, and so had a great 
advantage over me, who had never been 
out of England, though I had often been 
tempted to spend a holiday in Switzer- 
land, as I am told one occasionally meets 
very nice ladies at fable d’héte. Their 
father, Mr. Ellerton, was a literary man, 
though I never knew exactly what he 
wrote. He generally spent his evenings 
at the Savage Club. Their mother was 
dead, and they had living with them a 
sort of companion housekeeper, a Mrs. 
Bray. She had been their governess, 
then had married, and then, as Mr. Bray 
and Mrs. Ellerton died about the same 
time, she had returned to keep house for 
the young girls and their papa. She was 
then about thirty, I should think, and was 
a very quiet, appreciative sort of person. 
I hadn’t known Laura and Lilian for more 
than a month or two before I saw how 
superior they were to the other young 
ladies; I knew they were prettier and 
more refined, not always talking, but were 
good and appreciative listeners. I re- 
membered how interested they were when 
I told of an adventure I had had with an 
enraged tailor, who persisted in smoking 
in the Underground Railways in a non- 
smoking carriage when I was travelling 
with some ladies ; how furious he was at 
first, and how by firmness and threats to 
call the guard he was calmed, and how he 
afterwards became quite polite, and did 
my repairs at most reduced prices. They 
were even more amused at this than I ex- 
pected, and got me to repeat the story 
several times. They always listened 
eagerly, though sometimes I thought they 
laughed in the wrong places—in the 
grave passages when I was in difficulties 
— but I attribute that to their anticipation 
of what was coming. 
ant for me to hear them ask, — 
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ahout the cow in the orchard, when you 
were a little boy, you know; or the one 
about your white waistcoat, Mr. Dangle.” 
And even before I began they would 
throw their heads back and laugh till Mrs. 
Bray would say, “I don’t know what has 
come over these girls, Mr. Dangle.” But 
she was smiling too, herself. 

There was a young naval officer, Lieu- 
tenant Pennefather, who used to come 
occasionally, but they always asked for m 
little tales in preference to his, jan 
naval officers have quite a reputation for 
telling stories, spinning yarns I think they 
call it, I don’t know why. And I used to 
sing to them, too, “ When other lips ” and 
‘Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye,” so that 
from the first my visits were very pleasant. 
And the girls were so exceedingly fascinat- 
ing that I soon saw that I should have need 
of more than my usual amount of caution 
to prevent my saying anything rash. I 
found out, however, that each of them had 
a small income left her by her mother, 
and as my circumstances had improved, I 
was quite in a position to marry, and I 
used to ask myself, “ Could I do better?” 
But as there seemed to be no hurry, I 
made no attempt to settle this important 
question. Again and again, however, 
when sitting quietly in my own room, I 
would indulge in the most delicious day- 
dreams of domestic felicity with one or 
other of the two sisters. Sometimes it 
was Laura who sang duets with me in 
some charming cottage at Kew, some- 
times it was Lilian who played my accom- 
paniments. I am not ashamed to confess 
this, for the wisest men are sometimes 
visited with these pleasant visions, and I 
took care that they did not hurry me into 
any precipitate action. And indeed I had 
no wish to change anything in our mutual 
relations. My visits to the house in the 
Bayswater square became quite regular — 
every Tuesday and Friday; and very 
often on Sundays I would join them as 
they came out of church, and we would 
take a walk in Kensington Gardens, and 
sometimes I would stop to dinner — they 
dined at two on Sundays — and sometimes 
I would have tickets for the Zoological 
Gardens, or we would run down to Kew. 
The Sunday visits were occasional, per- 
haps I should say frequent, but the Tues- 
days and Fridays never varied, or were 
interrupted only when the whole family 
went off in the summer to make a two 
months’ tour in Switzerland. How long 


It was very pleas-| this pleasant state of things lasted I will 


not particularize. I am going to tell how 


“Oh, Mr. Dangle, do tell us that story | it ceased, and how, instead of rest and 
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repose, I found hesitation and perplex- 
ity. 


CHAPTER II. 


I REMEMBER once reading a poem in 
which the sentiment is expressed that the 
“palace of our delight” — such was the 
expression in the poem — sometimes falls 
down suddenly, as by an earthquake 
shock, and sometimes crumbles _ slowly 
and almost insensibly away. And this 
remark has been’borne out by my experi- 
ence. When the Highgate girls married 
and left lonely their mother and me, I was 
painfully conscious of what I may call the 
crumbling process. When the young 
widow at Streatham suddenly announced 
to me that she was going to Florence, that 
rather resembled an earthquake shock in 
its effects on me. And when I had my 
troubles with the Hampstead family 
(which I do not wish to narrate), that was 
another earthquake with a certain mixture 
of the volcano. And now again my “ pal- 
ace of delight” was to be rudely shaken, 
and then to moulder and crumble slowly 
beneath the withering influence of doubt 
and uncertainty. I had no idea of what 
was coming. Never did I feel happier 
than ona certain Tuesday evening when 
I took the Bayswater ’bus at the corner 
of Tottenham Court Road. I hadn’t seen 
the girls on the Sunday, and therefore 
had all the more to say, and I had learned 
a new song which I was sure they would 
like. And Mrs. Bray had worked a pair 
of slippers which she had said would be 
ready for me on that night, and the girls 
would be sure to make a great fuss about 
it. So Iwas very merry as I got down 
from the "bus, and I was actually hum- 
ming an air as I walked to the house —a 
thing which under ordinary circumstances 
1 think it quite improper to do. But 
such levities may be pardoned to a man 
who was going to see two such nice young 
ladies as Laura and Lilian. To my sur- 
prise, when | entered the drawing-room I 
found itempty. The little page who let 
me in had said nothing, and I did not 
know what to make of the deserted room. 
Ordinarily not only were the girls and 
Mrs. Bray there, but also some of their 
gentlemen friends. They had several of 
these — mere boys mostly, family connec- 
tions, I fancy, to whom they felt bound to 
show a certain measure of hospitality. 
The two most frequent visitors were a 
certain Lieutenant Pennefather, R. N., 
and a Dr. Boddington. These men were 
very assiduous and attentive, and I fan- 
cied I could see that both Laura and Lil- 





ian found their frequent visits rather bur- 
densome, though some excuse is to be 
made for the lieutenant, as it was only 
during leave of absence that he could 
visit there at all. But to-night nobody 
was there. And then another wonder 
took place: Mr. Ellerton came down. 
He didn’t dine at home once in two 
months, preferring the Savage Club to the 
refinements of a drawing-room. He 
greeted me, and then gave me a letter 
which ran as follows : — 


“ Dear Mr. Dangle, — We are all going 
out to-morrow (Tuesday) evening, and in 
consequence shall not be able to see you. 
But we hope you will come on Friday as 
usual, Yours very truly, 

LAURA ELLERTON.” 


When I had read the letter I looked at 
Mr. Ellerton. 

“ Laura gave me the letter to post,” he 
said. 

“ And you forgot to post it,” I cried. I 
felt a little disappointed, for two fresh 
young ladies had arrived in Sydney 
Square, and I was very anxious to make 
their acquaintance. 

“‘ Well,” said Mr. Ellerton, “ I could say 
that I forgot it; for I did pass the first 
pillar-box without thinking of the letter. 
But in fact I purposely abstained from 
posting it. I wanted you to come here 
to-night, that I might havea little chat with 
you. You, I am sure, have something you 
want to say to me.” Here Mr. Ellerton 
paused, but, as I only murmured inarticu- 
lately, he went on : — 

“] am aware that I have been very 
careless of certain of a father’s duties. I 
am always at my club, You have never 
been able to find me at home. I quite ap- 
preciate the delicacy of your conduct in 
wishing to speak to me, before saying any- 
thing to my daughter.” 

From the first I had had a presentiment 
of what was coming, but the situation was 
still very embarrassing. If I did not use 
the greatest care and circumspection, I 
should either find myself politely re- 
quested to cease my visits to the house, 
or else have to commit myself hopelessly 
and finally. And the fact that I was 
obliged to say something, that Mr. Eller- 
ton was there looking at me, steadily await- 
ing areply, increased my perplexity. The 
perspiration stood in cold drops on my 
forehead. My old visions, too frequently 
indulged in, of Laura or Lilian as the 
presiding genius of the cottage at Kew, 
rose before me, and at the same time I 
remembered, with a feeling almost of ter- 
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ror, that one of the new boarders at Syd- 
ney Square was exceedingly pretty. But 
I am proud to say that Mr. Ellerton’s un- 
necessary abruptness and indelicate inter- 
ference did not hurry me beyond the 
bounds of prudence. At first I could 
articulate nothing but “ Really, Mr. Eller- 
ton ”or “Mr. Ellerton, I ” but 
these and suchlike disjointed phrases did 
not, as I was conscious al! the time, com- 
mit me to anything. At last I said, — 

“] think I quite catch your drift, Mr. 
Ellerton, but I hardly know what I ought 
to say to you. Indeed,” I went on, for I 
had now pretty well recovered my compos- 
ure, “ you will easily understand that this 
is a matter for very serious deliberation 
and reflection; the decision cannot be 
suddenly made.” 

“ Deliberation — reflection — suddenly 
made!” he rejoined. “Mr. Dangle, will 
you oblige me by moving your head a 
little to one side —so? Now look at the 
wall, what do you see?” 

The paper was discolored; there was a 
round dark patch. 

“Mr. Dangle,” he continued, “you 
always sit in that place when Lilian is 
playing. And you use brilliantine, 1 sup- 
pose, or something of that kind. That 
spot, sir, is known in the household as 
‘Dangle, his mark.’ Your visits are no- 
ticed by all the square. I calculated just 
now that you had been here three hundred 
and twenty-seven times, not including 
Sundays. And in that time Mrs. Bray has 
made you six hundred and fifty-four cups 
of tea, sweetened by one thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-two lumps of sugar. 
* Deliberation,’ indeed! How many more 
gallons of tea, how many more hundred- 
weights of sugar, must you have before 
you know your own mind?” 

Mr. Ellerton appeared rather angry and 
yet with some tendency to smile. The 
affair seemed to him to have its humorous 
side, and yet he was anxious not to have 
missed his evening at the club for nothing. 
To me, however, the scene was extremely 
serious and unpleasant. However, I re- 
plied as well as I could, that a man who 
could trifle with a lady’s affections was a 
disgrace to his species, but that in such 
an important matter as matrimony a cer- 
tain circumspection was requisite; that 
I had the greatest admiration for his 
daughters and the highest respect for their 
father —I hoped this would mollify hima 
little ; that I hoped the admiration I. had 
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“My dear Mr. Dangle,” he rejoined, 
“ what you say is quite true ; but you must 
remember that we do not live in antedilu- 
vian days. Methuselah could easily take 
fifteen or sixteen years to make up his 
mind, twenty or thirty for his wooing, and 
still afford an engagement of fifty or sixty ; 
but now that the days of man’s life are 
threescore years and ten, things must 
move a little quicker. I have been 
obliged,” he went on after a pause, “to 
speak a little plainly and blurtly, but 
then, you know, I ought to have spoken 
long before. The girls’ mother would have 
managed the matter much better — moth- 
ers always do. I am sure I never felt 
my solitary condition as a widower so 
much as to-night. Mrs. Bray might have 
managed it, but she had some absurd scru- 
ples, and her misplaced delicacy left me 
no choice.” 

We chatted for some little time after 
this, and quite amicably. It was arranged 
that I was to continue to call as if nothing 
had been said, till the family went away 
for their autumn holiday, but that I should 
communicate with Mr. Ellerton before 
renewing my visits after their return. 
When in the solitude of my own room I 
thought over the events of the evening, I 
came to the conclusion that I had done on 
the whole very well. I had not quarrelled 
with Mr, Ellerton, and I had not pledged 
myself to anything. I had still some 
weeks before me. But the time that in- 
tervened before the departure of the Eller- 
tons was a dreadfully anxious and un- 
quiet one for me. A thousand times I 
said to myself, “I should do well;” a 
thousand times I asked myself, “ Could I 
do better?” I was possessed by one 
idea: that if I engaged myself to one of 
these girls, I should on the very next day 
meet some one quite superior. This often 
takes place I believe, at least it frequently 
occurs in novels. Neither were my even- 
ings at Bayswater as agreeable as formerly. 
For now I was no longer looking on asa 
pleased spectator, but watching with a 
keen and critical eye. But the weeks 
passed by, and the Ellertons started on 
their summer tour, and I had come to no 
conclusion. I went away from London 
myself, and stopped at a large hydropathic 
establishment in Derbyshire. Here there 
were many, very many, young ladies, and 
many a mamma talked very confidentially 
to me about her daughter’s charms and 
accomplishments. But none of those girls 


alluded to would by-and-by deepen into a| could obliterate the impression of the 


warmer affection, and that all I asked was a | Bayswater drawing-room, 


little time for reflection. 


If I may alter 
Burns’s familiar verse, — 
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My fancy said amang them a’, 

Ye are na’ 
either of the Misses Ellerton. And when 
I got back to London and found the board- 
ing-house in Sydney Square almost empty, 
my mind was soon made up. And it was 
quite a relief to have done with hesitation 
and to see one’s course quite clear. And 
so I sat down to write to Mr. Ellerton, for 
they were still abroad. But now, alas! 
came the great perplexity, the dilemma, 
the problem and all-important question. 
Which? This had never presented itself 
to me before. The two girls had, as it 
were, formed but one picture in my mind. 
It was only when I sat down to write to 
Mr. Ellerton that I realized the difficulty. 
I had begun, — 

“Dear Mr. Ellerton,— You will no 
doubt remember our last conversation. I 
now write to demand from you the honor 
of the hand of your daughter x 

And there I stopped and gazed at the 
paper for nearly an hour. Then I added 
a capital L, which was safe in either case. 
Then I thought I would sleep upon it, 
and the next morning I tore the letter up. 
Then I wrote: — 

“ Dear Mr. Ellerton, — You will doubt- 
less remember our last conversation. I 
shali call at your house as soon as you 
return, and my visit may be taken as a 
declaration of my wish to become your 
son-in-law.” 

By this clever stratagem I had evaded 
the difficulty for the time. But it was still 
there, and I had no idea how great it was 
to become. By day and night I thought 
of nothing else. My absence of mind ex- 
posed me to the coarse jokes of all the 
gentlemen in the superior boarding-house. 
I have read of the ass who between two 
equal bundles of hay died of starvation 
through his difficulty to make his choice. 
I do not wish to compare the two young 
ladies to bundles of hay, but the position 
was much the same. At last I ruled a 
piece of paper so as to form a sort of bal- 
ance-sheet on which I could set down the 
points of difference; but this did not do 
much good. The fortune of the two 
sisters was exactly equal, their mother 
having left a sum to be equally divided 
between them. I knew there was a year’s 
difference of age, but I didn’t know which 
was the younger. In accomplishments 
they were about equal. And after mature 
reflection I came to the conclusion that 
Laura’s singing might balance Lilian’s 
playing, and Lilian’s German might be 
set off against Laura’s French. They 
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were both pretty good at accounts, and if 
Laura used her fingers to assist her com- 
putations, Lilian, I knew, had a dictionary 
by her when she wrote letters. As to 
sewing and .so forth I was quite in the 
dark. I spent some long hours, too, in 
trying to decide which was the prettier. 
They were so much alike that it was very 
hard to say, and this was all the more 
provoking because in the Highgate fam- 
ily, and in the other families, I had never 
been in doubt as to who was the prettiest. 
But they were both about equally pretty, 
and both in the same style of beauty. If 
one had been blonde and the other bru- 
nette it would have been different. For I 
had thought a good deal on this subject, 
and had quite overcome my past liking 
for fair hair and blue eyes. But Laura 
and Lilian were both dark, both, too, had 
good figures, slim, but not too slim; both 
wore gloves of the same size. The only 
point of difference I could seize upon was 
Laura’s mole; this was very small but still 
visible. Against that there was the scar 
on Lilian’s left ear. But how could I set 
off a scar against a mole? On which side 
was the balance? Then as to their health. 
I remembered that Laura had twice had a 
very severe cold; and a sneezing wife is 
decidedly objectionable. But then Lilian, 
I knew, could never eat pork chops for 
fear of indigestion ; and I am partial to 
pork chops. The whole thing was so con- 
fusing that I threw my balance-sheet into 
the fire, and felt as far off from my decis- 
ion as ever. And the worst of it was that 
I had no one to help me in my perplexity. 
I could not speak of it to any of the gen- 
tlemen in the boarding-house. None of 
those coarse creatures, I was sure, could 
help me in a matter of so much delicacy. 
My only relations were a niece and a 
brother-in-law. The niece was only nine 
_— old, and I felt instinctively that no 
rother-in-law could appreciate my feel- 
ings. At last I determined to confide in 
a lady who had been stopping at the board- 
ing-house for some years. I thought she 
would be a very suitable person to advise 
me, for she wrote poetry and wore green 
glasses. She listened to my whole story, 
and said then, in low, solemn tones, — 

“In all such cases a man must follow 
the dictates of his heart. His own affec- 
tion is an unerring guide.” 

‘“‘ Yes, madam,” I replied, “ but what are 
the dictates of my heart? That is what I 
want to know.” She replied in tones still 
more sombre, — 

“In the presence of the beloved one, 
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love will speak. In her immediate vicin- 
ity your heart will declare itself. The 
touch of her hand will be a revelation.” 

This gave me an idea. I would wait 
till the Ellertons returned, and then get 
into the immediate vicinity of both Laura 
and Lilian and see how I felt. And in 
each case I would watch closely when I 
shook hands with them for any revelation 
that might take place. But I could not 
help remarking that I had often shaken 
hands with them before and nothing had 
been revealed. 





CHAPTER III. 


My first visit to the Ellertons after 
their return was a very anxious and excit- 
ing time for me. I hoped that, as the 
green-spectacled poetess had told me, my 
heart would speak. But if it did, it spoke 
a language I did not understand. The 
immediate vicinity of either Laura or 
Lilian seemed to have no special signifi- 
cance. And the hand-shake at parting 
revealed nothing. But from the weariness 
I had experienced at their absence, and 
the pleasure I felt at seeing them again, I 
had no doubt I was desperately in love 
with one or other of them. But which? 
There was the dilemma. My poetic oracle, 
on being consulted again, said, — 

“She who is ever in your thoughts by 
day and in your dreams by night may fit- 
liest be wooed for your bride.’ 

I never dream at all, but I was always 
thinking of both the sisters, and this 
pointed to aconclusion which neither the 
laws nor the custom of this country would 
have sanctioned. So I lost faith in the 
lady with the green spectacles. There 
was nothing for it but to fall back on the 
old method of observation. And the next 
Friday I watched the two sisters most re- 
lentlessly. But tonoresult. They were 
both as charming as ever, and I began to 
wonder how I could ever have doubted of 
my choice as far as one of the two was 
concerned, especially as I had known all 
along they were not portionless. I sighed 
to myself as I thought that, if I had com- 
menced to make distinctions between the 
two sisters a year or two before, I might 
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“When is the event a-coming off, sir, 
and where is it to be?” As I made no 
reply, he went on: “I ain’t a bin a-drivin’ 
you out all these years for nothin’, sir, I 
snow. There is a lady in the case, I’m 
sure, sir. And a fine young lady she is 
too. I seed you a-walking with her one 
Sunday in Kensington Gardens, and ses 
to myself that means a weddin’, or I ain’t 
got no eyes.” I didn’t encourage the 
man’s too familiar style of conversation, 
though for a moment I wondered which of 
the sisters he had seen me with. And 
now, during the following days, my per- 
plexity was always increasing, till it 
reached a fearful pitch of intensity. My 
sleep was troubled, and it even affected 
my appetite, for I ate twice as much as 
usual without being aware of it. I could 
not pay proper attention to my business. 
Twice I stayed away in order to have due 
time for deliberation. Then I took an 
heroic resolution ; I started to walk round 
the square, and determined to make up my 
mind before I got back to the house. All 
in vain. I walked the last side of the 
square at a snail’s pace, but got back to 
the door quite as far off as ever from my 
decision. Then I thought I might give 
myself a longer distance. So I tried the 
outer circle of Regent’s Park. It came on 
to rain when I was halfway round, but I 
persevered. I had to slacken my pace; I 
felt I was not having time enough, and I 
took an hour all but five minutes from 
Hanover Gate to Park Square, but I ar- 
rived at last quite undecided, and very 
wet. And my Tuesday and Friday even- 
ings were now the most unhappy part of 
the week. My hesitation reached its 
maximum whenever I saw the two sisters. 
My constant thought was, “ Oh, if I marry 
the wrong one, how shall I endure the 
sight of the other? And she will be 
always calling on her sister.” And all 
the time I was in constant fear that Mr. 
Ellerton would stop away from his club 
for the evening a second time. He would 
be terrible if he did, I knew. I got a good 
deal into conversation with Mrs. Bray; I 
hoped I might learn something from her 
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was always inking her fingers, while Laura 
would never keep her pinafores clean. 
Mrs. Bray told me a good many other in- 
teresting facts about their schoolgirl days 
which | won’t mention here. She was 
always very kind and amiable, and in the 
midst of my perplexities I felt it no small 
consolation to be able to talk to her so 
freely. And several times the thought 
crossed my mind how nice it would be, 
whichever of the girls I married, to have 
Mrs. Bray coming in now and then to give 
advice or counsel. Young wives and 
housekeepers can profit a good deal from 
the experience of those who have been 
through it all before. Talking with Mrs. 
Bray I could easily forget my trouble; 
but it was still there, and after a2 month 
had passed I was terrified to find myself 
no nearer to a solution of the problem. 
I thought of calling on Mr. Ellerton, and 
telling him exactly how I felt. Then 
again I thought I would see the two girls 
together and declare my passion to them 
jointly, and leave them to settle it. But 
this I felt was very unusual, and would 
hardly do. It aieit=dies can tell? — 
lead to disputes between the sisters. Be- 
sides, I had some years before prepared a 
remarkably neat form of proposal, which 
I had learnt by heart so as to be able to 
use it when occasion required. Now, it 
was an essential part of this form that it 
was addressed to one person, as such 
phrases as “only beloved,” “sole object 
of my affection,” were pretty frequent in 
it. When I composed it I had never 
contemplated the perplexity of a divided 
attachment, and I had spent so much time 
over it and had rehearsed it so often pri- 
vately that I was very reluctant to lose my 
one chance of making it serviceable. Still, 
I could not decide. I hada dreadful fright 
oneevening. I met Mr. Ellerton as I was 
going up-stairs to his drawing-room. But 
he merely said “Good-evening,” and 
passed on. I scarcely regained my com- 
posure all the evening. Some sympathy 
was necessary to me, absolutely necessary, 
in these trying circumstances. As I did 
not like to confide in Mrs. Bray, I con- 
sulted the young lady with the green spec- 
tacles again. She was much interested 
in my case, and told me she had com- 
menced a little poem beginning, “ O doubt- 
ing one, that canst not choose thy path!” 
She was very emphatic that I ought to 
know, that I must know, who was my 
“nearest and dearest,” as she phrased it. 
I assured her that I didn’t, that I felt only 
that either of the two sisters was nearer 
and dearer than anybody else, and that I 
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was surprised that I hadn’t thought of 
this before. At last she said, “If your 
heart is dumb, you must listen to the voice 
of fate. Let chance guide you.” I don’t 
think I should have understood, but Jessie, 
the poetess’s sister, had overheard us — 
we were in the drawing-room —and she 
explained. She was a very young lady, 
and did not write poetry nor wear green 
spectacles. 

“Heads or tails —that’s what she 
means,” she broke in. “Toss up for it, 
you silly man. Ah, I know all about it,” 
she went on; “their names are Laura and 
Lilian. Both very silly names. Every- 
body in the house knows about them. 
The men were talking about you in the 
smoking-room last night, and Mr. Smith 
said 

I did not in the least want to know 
what Mr. Smith said. He was dreadfully 
coarse, this Mr. Smith. Not long before 
he had called me “a corpulent Adonis,” 
and I was at first very much offended, 
though after looking out Adonis in a clas- 
sical dictionary I felt convinced he did not 
mean any harm. 

It seemed ridiculous to me to make a 
matter of so much importance depend on 
the fall of a coin, and there is something 
dreadfully vulgar in throwing up a half- 
penny. But I decided at last what to do. 
I took a pack of cards and shuffled them 
well. Now, I said, one of the girls shall 
be Queen of Diamonds, the other Queen 
of Hearts, and the one that turns up first 
is the one. But which should be Queen of 
Hearts? I was almost an hour over this 
question; at last I settled that Laura 
should be Queen of Hearts, and Lilian 
Queen of Diamonds. At least I think 
that was how I settled it. I turned over 
very slowly and was more than _ half 
through the pack when the Queen of Dia- 
monds appeared. That should have set- 
tled it, but then I couldn’t help thinking I 
ought to have made Laura Queen of Dia- 
monds, and after a little while I wasn’t at 
all sure if Ihadn’tdone so. And on going 
through the cards to the end I found the 
Queen of Hearts was missing. The pack 
was incomplete ; there were only forty-six 
cards. And somehow I did not care to 
try again with a perfect pack. At last I 
could bear the suspense no longer. I 
had been utterly wretched for some days. 
I could not attend to my business. My 
sleep was disturbed. Every morning I 
looked anxiously to see if my hair had not 
turned grey. Only my little conversations 
with Mrs. Bray kept me from perfect dis- 
traction. So at last I took my resolution, 
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I went to the Ellertons half an hour earlier 
than usual one Tuesday night with the 
determination to offer myself to one or 
other of the girls before I got back. I 
had almost ceased to care which. Being 
so early I should be alone in the drawing- 
room, and I would fix on the one who first 
entered, whether Laura or Lilian. I had 
to wait some minutes before either ap- 
peared, and I could feel my resolution 
oozing out at my finger-tips. I was just 
on the point of flying, when I heard the 
rustle of adress behind me. The gas had 
just been turned up, and I could not at 
first make out which of the sisters it was. 
But my resolution had returned in full 
tide and bore down all hesitation before 
it. So without waiting to know which 
sister it was, I began, and I hadn’t gone 
very far before I saw I was speaking to 
Lilian. I had been rehearsing my decla- 
ration all the way to Bayswater, and I de- 
livered it very fluently. 

‘“] have come,” I said, “on the most 
important business of my life. For some 
time past, my dearest Lilian, I have found 
in your society a charm which 1“ 

But I am not going to give this speech 
in full, especially as I didn’t get through 
with the whole ofit. Before I had come 
to the most effective part, Lilian had 
rushed to the window, evidently under the 
influence of the most profound emotion. 
Her whole frame seemed to be convulsed, 
and in her agitation she put her handker- 
chief to her mouth instead of her eyes. 
At last she turned and said faintly, — 

“ Mr. Dangle, this can never be. I am 
engaged to Dr. Boddington. I thought 
you knew. It was in Switzerland this 
summer. He fell in with our party — ac- 
cidentally, 1 believe. It was on the Faul- 
horn —a mist came on. We were alone. 
I accepted, and pa was angry. But he has 
given his consent.” 

I had to stop there the rest of that even- 
ing. But it was not very merry for me. 
Lilian had quite recovered, however, and 
was as cheerful as usual. But when I 
sang “ Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye,” 
I dared not trust myself to look at her. 
After I had finished, I saw she had left 
the room. So had Dr. Boddington. The 
song had been too much for them. I was 
very gloomy as I took my seat on the ’bus 
by the driver. I couldn’t reply to his re- 
marks, and at last he noticed my dejec- 
tion, and said, — 

“Don’t you be too down-hearted, sir. 
She'll come round for sure. Lord bless 
you, sir, these young things are as skittish 
as colts. Look at this ’ere grey ’oss on 








the off side, sir; when she were a young 
filly there were no coming anear her. 
But, Lord bless you, sir, once they gets 
into harness they goes right enough.” 
These coarse remarks of the driver were 
very distasteful to me, and I determined 
to ride inside for the future. I did not go 
to the Ellertons on the following Friday. 
But by the end of the week I had recov- 
ered something of my cheerfulness. I 
felt a strong affection for Laura, who was 
still left for me. But now it was too late, 
I saw very clearly that it ought to have 
been Lilian. On the Friday afternoon I 
called at Bayswater, but found the two 
girls were both shopping. Mrs. Bray was 
in, however, and we talked of Lilian’s en- 
gagement. “Perhaps,” said I, with an 
arch meaning in my words, “ Laura will 
be engaged before long.” 

“Laura! Mr. Dangle,” rejoined the 
widow, “why, Laura’s been engaged to 
Lieutenant Pennefather two years and a 
half.” 

This was a crushing blow. Some min- 
utes elapsed before I recovered my self- 
possession, and then I observed with re- 
gret that I had left my mouth open since 
I heard the fatal news. I hastened to 
rectify this error, and faltered. something 
about hoping she would be happy. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Bray, “you will feel 
very lonely when they are both married, 
Mr. Dangle, and so shall I.” And she 
looked mournfully at the carpet. We 
neither spoke for some time, and then she 
said with a sigh, — 

“T shall miss you dreadfully, Mr. Dan- 

le.” 
1 I was afraid she was going to cry, and I 
tried to comfort her. But I wondered all 
the time that I had never noticed before 
what a fine woman Mrs. Bray was. 

*“ Ah,” she said, after another pause, 
during which I had been looking steadily 
at her, “men are different. Immersed in 
business, they soon forget.” 

“ Mrs. Bray,” I cried, “not all men — 
not all men. I shall always remember 
this house and your kindness to me.” 
She sighed again, and her foot touched 
mine. She blushed a little and glanced at 
me. Then we both were silent for some 
seconds. 

“ Mrs. Bray,” I said at length, “I came 
here this evening on the most important 
business of my life. For some time past 
I have found in your society, my dear 
Mrs Bray, a charm which o 

Unconsciously, without intending it, I 
had commumnend my form of declaration, 
and now I felt irresistibly impelled to go 
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right through with it. I got through it 
very well too, I think, except that I forgot 
to kneel when the words “kneeling at 
your feet” occur. But that did not make 
much difference, evidently, for Mrs. Bray 
said yes. 

It was very faint; I could hardly hear 
it, and she looked away from me. But 
she put her hand in mine, and a very well- 
shaped hand it was. Then, with the bold- 
ness which the situation warranted, I put 
my arm round her waist. We had been 
sitting so nearly half an hour, when the 
girls came in and caught us. They gave 
a little scream, and then rushed upon Mrs. 
Bray and kissed her. 

“Oh, we are so glad,” they said, both 
at once. ‘“ We said all along that he only 
wanted a little encouragement.” Then 
they turnedtome. “ You'll be so happy,” 
they said, “with Mrs. Bray. It’s just the 
thing for you.” 

They looked at me for a little while, 
and then darted forward and kissed me, one 
oneach cheek. This was very embarrass- 
ing, as I wasn’t used to it. None of the 
young ladies I had ever known had ever 
kissed me. In the family at Hampstead 
I had once — but it’s too late now to refer 
tothem. They fetched their father down, 
and he congratulated me. 

“ Your wife will know how to make tea 
for you,” he said. I stayed to dinner, and 
we had a very merry meal. Mr. Ellerton 
had gone, and the girls insisted that Mrs. 
Bray should take the head of the table, 
and I the bottom. 

“We are two visitors, you know,” 
Laura said. I think the news must have 
passed into the kitchen, for the little page 
who waited was ina state of suppressed 
merriment all through the dinner, and a 
housemaid whom I afterwards met on the 
stairs burst out laughing in my face. In 
the drawing-room I received the congrat- 
ulations of Dr. Boddington and Lieuten- 
ant Pennefather, R. N., who had just got 
a month’s leave. We were very lively 
and cheerful that evening, and nobody else 
came in. So after I had sung “ When 
other lips ” with great success, the girls 
went out each on to a balcony with her 
sweetheart, and left Mrs. Bray and me 
alone in the drawing-room. We had a 
good deal to say to each other, but Mrs. 
Bray would keep going to the window to 
see that the girls didn’t take cold. The 
evening passed so quickly that for the 
first time I missed the last ’bus from 
Shepherd’s Bush and was obliged to pay 
two shillings fora cab. After dinner the 
next day at Sydney Square that pert 
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young lady, the sister of the poetess, came 
up to me and said, — 

“Well, Mr. Dangle, I see you have 
made up your mind. Did you toss up? 
Was it Laura or Lilian? Is she pretty?” 

I couldn’t think of any crushing reply, 
so I passed the forward young lady in si- 
lence. Since then my days have passed 
happily. I have hada few misgivings — 
who would not ?— but only foratime. I 
think I am doing extremely well. With 
Mrs. Bray I get a double stock of accom- 
plishments, for it was she who taught 
both the girls. Her fortune is but small, 
but I am sure she is careful and economi- 
cal. I have taken a cottage, not at Kew 
but at Kilburn. Weare going to be mar- 
ried soon. At first I wished to wait till 
the girls were married and to have a triple 
wedding at Lancaster Gate. But Mrs. 
Bray pointed out that it was very uncer- 
tain when the lieutenant and the doctor 
would be able to set up housekeeping. 
And if we are married first the girls can 
be bridesmaids. And so it is arranged. 
I am glad to think that I shall have both 
Laura and Lilian as bridesmaids. And I 
know they are planning something tre- 
mendous as a wedding present. I will 
conclude my little narrative as I began, 
by recommending every bachelor to culti- 
vate the society of nice young ladies. 
Even if this does sometimes bring one 
into a dilemma, one gets out of it in a 
very pleasant way. 

ROBERT SHINDLER. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
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(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


Ill. 


SOLEIMAN uttered a solemn 4/lamdilli- 
dah when the deeshman had got well along 
the plain. He told me they belonged to 
a place and tribe two days away in the 
Arabah. As I went home that night I 
danced more from prudential motives than 
from lightness of heart. At the stopping- 
point beneath the castle Soleiman detected 
strange voices mixed with those of our 
party. His covert advance and my check 
over the donkey were therefore more stud- 
ied than ever, until it turned out that a 
friendly company of Arabs going by, had 
determined to make ours their resting- 
place also, and we thus appeared to bea 
merry company, although without wine, 
and, alas! even much food. 
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By the morning I had formed my plans. 
I assumed that the white space on me | 
paper, where the goat was to be painted, 
represented to all the Arabs, including 
Soleiman, an amount of work which would 
consume much time. My friends of yes- 
terday would submit their solution of my 
motive to some wise man, and he would 
agree that if the whole were not covered, 
the writing would be of no use either to 
me or to them; that they must not there- 
fore return too soon. My brother was evi- 
dently anxious about them, and he pressed 
me urgently to shorten my stay. There 
was indeed nothing essential for me to do 
now but the drift-wood at the right fore- 
ground, and this was completed in the 
day ;* when sunset had gone, I announced 
to Soleiman that all was done. Collecting 
salt and one or two other relics for use in 
the holy city, we returned to the tent, pre- 
pared to depart the next day; but we cau- 
tioned secrecy towards strangers, should 
any come. 

It was not without many backward 
glances that I led my horse up the diffi- 
cult slope, only consoling myself with the 
promise that I would return again soon 
and paint the castle ; and then my thanks- 
giving, at having so far been enabled to 
achieve my object in coming, found voice. 
To get on the broad uplands again was 
like release from prison, and the sweet 
breezes seemed to bring me fresh life. 
One care, however, was for the poor goat. 
These animals are seen browsing and 
flourishing all over the country, where 
nothing but dry plants and stalks, and 
these in great scantiness on rock-sides, 
appear. In our wady there was such 
poor fare to be got by an enterprising ani- 
mal, and I think he had found enough, but 
when we had advanced a little on the 
journey he was poorly. I had him lifted 
to the top of the picture-case and carried. 
The sun here distressed him. We -took 
him down to find an easier means of car- 
riage, but it was useless —the ominous 
vultures appeared. He was sinking, and 
while I was drawing him he died, to my 
serious regret. The incident had inter- 
rupted Soleiman’s appeals to me to send 
Nicola home alone; but as we got nearer 
to his encampment, and I wanted to revel 
in the wonders of the scene, he manifested 
impatience to be told what I was intend- 
ing to give each of the party in backsheesh, 
dwelling much on his own superior claims, 
so that I was obliged to exhibit impa- 


* The outline of the camel carefully drawn, I could 
finish from a model in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. 
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tience. When we arrived at the tents 
matters grew no better; we got fresh pro- 
visions, however, and so reduced our hun- 
ger; but it did not make us less sensible 
of the cold in the night, which was so 
intense to our heated frames that all the 
coverings we had did not silence loud dis- 
content at inability to sleep. The winter 
indeed was nigh at hand. 

In the morning I would not specify be- 
fore starting, as requested by all again, 
the amount of backsheesh each should 
receive at Jerusalem. The sheik put in 
his claim, but I would not satisfy him; 
and when after travelling an hour or two 
I was still pestered by all the party in 
turn, it was with no affectation that I de- 
clared myself offended, and forbade any 
of them to speak again to me. I rode 
quite ahead to mark this determination, 
and in the variety of the scenes, with the 
sweetness of the odors of Araby which 
arose from each step of my horse in the 
aromatic herbage, I was enjoying the very 
act of living, chanting lowly in words of 
delight, and then speculating on the news 
that I should gain after what seemed so 
long an absence from civilized life, when 
at first with doubt, and then with certainty, 
I heard the distant firing of rifles. I was 
familiar with it, as a feature which the 
people of a city — Jerusalem, to wit — in- 
troduce in a state féte; and I guessed 
that news from the Crimea had arrived of 
a kind acceptable to the Turks, and that 
the people of Hebron were holding fan- 
tasia around the town on the hills. As I 
advanced, this idea seemed confirmed, for 
undoubtedly the reports proved that the 
people were assembled close between me 
and the town, and soon even the shouting 
could be heard. I dawdled now for my 
whole party to come up, and then we as- 
cended the road between two hills, the 
guns so near that it became a matter of 
wonder that I could not see the shooters. 
Looking to the height on my left, where I 
could hear speaking, suddenly a figure 
appeared, followed by others full of ex- 
citement; then, with arm pointing in my 
direction, I heard the sheik cry, “ Now 
go; seize them.” And fifty men ran fast 
down the slope. Behind were others, part 
of a crowd hidden over the brow. On the 
height to my left, as I looked, a group 
appeared who began to descend, but were 
called back. For a second I thought it 
was a game; but not when the descending 
party turned on our rear, and some took 
hold of our men and animals, while others 
ran along to me. I muttered aspirations 
to the Unseen, and immediately I saw, 
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plain as the demon of Socrates taught 
him, that I must not resist, and I was as 
reconciled as though there had been no 
danger of any kind to us. 

Three men seized my horse by the bri- 
dle, and others less nimble increased their 
number, putting their hands on my right 
arm. They were livid in color, blackened 
with powder, and in many cases with 
bloodshot eyes, worn with long watching, 
and the strife and hatred of Cain. My 
scrutiny offended some, the clamor arose 
that there should be no delay, and one 
close by shouted, “ Dismount.” I had 
my leg half over the horse when a new 
arrival with evident authority said, “ No; 
stop!” I reseated myself, and there was 
a babel of protracted explanation and de- 
bate. Many conflicting voices were heard ; 
finally, the decision was expressed clearly, 
“ Lead him on, and send him forward,” 
and my horse was conducted some hun- 
dred yards, and left with the command 
that I should go straight forward; but the 
screamings with the hinder party about 
my men, the glittering of swords, and the 
pushing and swaying about made me think 
that poor Nicola and the muleteers were 
being killed. I obeyed a sudden impulse 
to turn my horse, at which my captors 
were furious; but at the moment I saw 
the back crowd open, and my companions 
emerge, being evidently directed to follow 
me. I halted for their arrival, the guard 
impatient to see the order for my advance 
obeyed. At the moment it seemed that 
nothing could be more desirable to do, yet 
Nicola ever turned to continue a torrent 
of apologies. Going on again, and look- 
ing ahead at every step to understand our 
position the better, we came to the open- 
ing of the hitherto screened road; and, 
with this descending into the valley before 
us, I could see the heights a quarter of 
a mile ahead, both to the left and to the 
right of the road, occupied by large forces ; 
and the defences on the slopes proved 
that they were engaged in actual warfare, 
but which line divided the four forces I 
could not tell. I paused therefore fora 
few moments to make sure of my course 
before descending with the mules, when 
suddenly I heard the keen tearing of bul- 
lets close by my ears, and I saw these 
ploughing up the ground on the banks be- 
side us. They had come from the hill to 
the south. I got off my horse tolead him 
held as a screen till we reached the shel- 
ter of certain ridges in the descending 
road, and I made Nicola do the same, 
although he was too much absorbed ina 
fresh outburst of sobbings, and in a decla- 
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ration that he knew I should be the death 
of him in the end, to do anything with 
alacrity. When behind the banks, I saw 
a party of horsemen ahead, about twenty 
in number, with thirty or forty men on 
foot, evidently intending to intercept our 
passage. Nicola thereupon, still rubbing 
his knuckles in his eyes the while, said, 
“ That is Abderrachman, and he hates the 
English because the consul put him in 
prison once before. If he finds you are an 
Englishman, he will have no mercy. Pray, 
sir, say you arean American or a German, 
and he will let us go.” This provoked my 
patience, and I thought it wise to caution 
him against forestalling me with his pru- 
dential policy, so I said, “ If you dare say 
that I am anything but an Englishman, I 
will ask him as .a particular favor to kill 

ou first.” The valley resounded with 

is howling as we got down to the lower 
partofthe road. The party in possession 
had taken up their stand to the left. It 
was easy to distinguish the leader. I rode 
up to him and said, “ I am an Englishman 
going back to Jerusalem. I have been for 
a fortnight at the Wady Zuara. The En- 
glish consul knows where I am, and if you 
stop me he will hold you responsible ;” at 
which his polite countenance beamed, and 
he said, “ You are among friends now.” 
“ But,” I said, “if so, why did your men 
try to kill us just now?” ““ Well, it was a 
mistake. At the distance we could not 
see you were a Frank, and having horse- 
men with you we thought you were coming 
to attack us.” And then I asked, “Are 
you not Abderrachman?” “Oh no,” he 
said; “ Abderrachman is trying to take 
Hebron. It was his force you passed 
through just now. I am his brother, and 
am fighting against him.” This amiable 
explanation deserved thanks, which I 
gave, with “ Good evening,” as I resumed 
the road. Nicola gurgled with joyful sur- 
prise as we passed on. 

With anxiety thus relieved, I could now 
ask questions about our treasures. The 
canteen had been opened, and found 
empty. The case with the picture had 
been a matter of dispute, but, the fella- 
heen being convinced that it contained 
only a paper with a writing on it, that was 
also given up without injury. 

In the road, just sheltered from shot, 
were children and women huddling up the 
cattle—sheep, goats, oxen, horses, and 
asses in little groups. There was a fire 
with a cauldron of hot water, and pots with 
coffee, and simple fare for the men en- 
gaged in defending the town, and there 
were biers to serve as litters at hand for 
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carrying off the wounded. The women 
occasionally were giving their cries of dis- 
tress. 1 entered thus for the first time into 
the experience of a beleaguered town. 

My return to civilized life was to be pre- 
luded by a visit to the Prussian doctor in 
charge of the quarantine building. It was 
originally erected as a protection against 
plague, but the plague had disappeared, 
and the doctor in charge of the place was 
thus cut off from professional usefulness 
as well as from the amenities of society. 
He was known to be somewhat morose, 
nevertheless it was said that he appre- 
ciated a visitas a kindness. I had called 
on him more than once before, and I in- 
tended this time again to give him the 
advantage of my company. 

When I arrived, and was seated in his 
divan smoking a tchibouk, he expressed 
surprise, asking me how I had got into the 
town. In telling him that I had at first 
supposed the firing to be in fantasia from 
some Crimean victory, he shouted, “ Ja- 
mais, monsieur, jamais la misérable armée 
Anglaise ni celle de la France ne pourra 
gagner une victoire sur les Russes —les 
Russes sont plus fort que tous les deux.” 
I shrugged my shoulders, not caring to 
dispute so prejudiced a proposition, for it 
was evident that he would not readily aban 
don it. Yet I managed to change the 
subject, and was assured by my host that 
no provisions could be bought in Hebron, 
but that if I liked to partake of his hospi- 
tality, instead of sleeping in the tent, I 
should be welcome, adding that I should 
probably have bullets come into my win- 
dows during the night; but that I should 
be likely to fare worse in the open air. 
He went on to caution me against too 
roseate a view of the open country before 
me, telling that a Turkish effendi, with a 
guard coming from Jerusalem, had that 
day been robbed of everything, including 
arms. 

Having so far eased his conscience as 
host, the doctor returned to the expression 
of his views about the war, and repeating 
something offensive about the incapacity 
of the English army, which I said history 
disproved, he got up and very defiantly 
declaimed, ‘Do you know what I would 
do if any one said so much of the Prus- 
sian army? I would challenge him to 
fight a mortal duel.” ‘ Well,” I said paci- 
fyingly, “it does not seem necessary to 
find new quarrels here, and ours is a ques- 
tion which time will settle better than any 
private duel could. I should be very mis- 
erable at the idea of risking the killing of 
any one else, or at the greater danger of 
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being killed myself on such a question ; 
but if you will allow me, I will call my man 
to give him his instructions.” While I 
was yet speaking his two porters, of the 
complexion of ancient parchment, rushed 
into the room, gasping, “ O hakim pasha, 
hakim pasha! Abderrachman’s men from 
Doora have suddenly appeared on the 
heights, and are rushing down the hill 
into the town, and will be here directly.” 
Immediately the doctor shouted orders 
to shut the gates, and standing in a very 
martial posture with hand extended he 
continued, “* Et vous, Monsieur ]’Anglais, 
que voulez-vous?” “Well,” I asked, 
“what are you about to do?” “Pour 
moi,” he declaimed, “personne n’entrera 
ici sans passer au-dessus mon corps.” 
“ Very well,” said I; “then as I am your 
guest at the moment, I here declare (and 
somehow the situation seemed amusing 
as I adopted the heroic strain) they shall 
have two dead bodies to pass over, but 
lend me an extracting ramrod and 1 will 
change one of my barrels, which now only 
has duck-shot.” 

In a minute more all was ready. On a 
gallery above the gateway there was a 
good stone parapet, made doubtless in 
anticipation of such needs, and I crouched 
down with my gun ready, as did the 
Prussian doctor and his servants. Ni- 
cola, again in noisy paroxysms of despair, 
kept within. I could hear him sobbing 
and stamping through all the din. The 
sun was still high enough to shine on the 
men rushing down hill, who were spark- 
ling with steel and were glorious with rich 
colors as they appeared in and out of the 
fruit-trees. The leader was mounted on 
a fine white horse, and he was harking 
back a long gunshot away to mass the 
forces, which seemed to be about two 
hundred strong. One band was coming 
close to the front of the building; an- 
other was passing farther away straight 
on to the town. As these were far forward 
it seemed that they would enter without 
any effective opposition, for there was 
no more than a scanty sprinkling of men 
in the town. Few as they were, however, 
these defenders of the stuff won my ad- 
miration by collecting together, with flash- 
ing swords and guns meeting the invading 
party of six times the number. The cries 
and confusion, mixed with the firing of 
weapons, made the meeting one on which 
I could only look with bated breath. In 
a few minutes the new-comers carried all 
before them, and as they advanced further 
I looked to see what dead were left on 


i the field, and was surprised at observing 
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the ground unencumbered. While thus 
absorbed, with only side attention to 
nearer matters, the doctor recognized the 
horseman as an intimate friend, and the 
latter approached and explained that he, 
another brother, had just resolved to 
abandon Abderrachman and join the town. 
This explained the bloodlessness of the 
meeting just witnessed, and with this 
speech the actors in this second drama of 
the day retired from the stage. 

I was able then to send one of our 
party into the bazaar to buy some neces- 
saries for the canteen, but the doctor was 
fraternal enough to declare that sufficient 
rice was added to his supper to serve for 
me too, and I was the more at ease in ac- 
cepting a place at table after having made 
common cause with him in peril. He 
had not been able to procure meat for a 
week, With nang geo added to our 
mess and a cup of coffee to follow, we 
fared better than many of the besieged 
did that night. 

I suffered no personal remorse at quit- 
ting the hospitality of the doctor,* as I ar- 
ranged to take my chance of the road on 
the morrow. There were no surprises in 
the night, and sleeping under a solid roof 
was no unwelcome change. As we made 
our preparations to start before sunrise, 
the Osmanli travellers of yesterday came 
amusing me by asking to go under our 
escort. As noone but myself was armed, 
I replied that I must look mainly to the 
safety of our own party, but that if they 
wished it I should be glad to have them 
accompanying us; and so I sallied out 
with no encouraging farewell from our 
host; Aboudaouk’s men, who had disap- 
peared yesterday, were, I heard, close at 
hand. Emerged from the town I peered, 
while still among the vineyards, at every 
opening to discover lurking enemies, but, 
except for distant firing far behind us, 
there were no signs of life. I had ex- 
pected to find a force onthis side of He- 
bron, but I had passed the ancient ruin 
and reached the open country without hav- 
ing seen a being. 

Ascending a slope with many single 
cattle-tracks among brushwood, which 
formed the road, suddenly there appeared 
against the sky-line in front a small band 
of fellaheen on horse and foot. There 
were about seven or eight, the favorite 
number for a native expedition. The 
leader at once drew up and addressed his 
men, directing them to spread themselves 


he This poor gentleman, a few months later, com- 
mitted suicide at Hebron. 
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out, and he himself turned to confront me. 
This he did in a marked manner. I de- 
termined to escape all appearance of wish- 
ing to evade him, so! directed my steps 
towards him, and when there might have 
been the excuse of passing more conven- 
iently by keeping the path to the left of 
that he had entered, I chose his, and 
brought my horse’s head in front of him. 
Using my left hand to hold my gun by the 
barrel, with a slight switch in the right I 
gently touched his animal on the nose, 
looking at him cheerfully the while, and 
saying at the moment, “ Marhabba, wel- 
come.” His steed swerved, and 1 took 
his place and passed. He called out with 
a forced laugh to his followers, “ Ab, ah, 
afriend!” “Yes,” I remarked, “an En- 
glish friend,” and turned now with my 
gun ready and trigger cocked, for he was 
repeating orders to seize my mules. 
“Ibrahim, go and take that mule; ya Ab- 
dullah go to that,” and two men walked 
forwards, one to the canteen, one to the 
picture. When they were nearly within 
reach, he added, “ Take hold.” I said, 
“Ya Ibrahim, don’t touch my mules, ya 
Abdullah, beware!” and I brought the 
gun close upon the first. The leader then 
said, “ Don’t listen, ya Ibrahim, and Ab- 
dullah, seize them.” But when I added, 
“T will shoot the first moment your hand 
touches the halter,” they hesitated at the 
critical point, while the mules quietly 
marched along past them. My muleteers 
walked at their side. Ibrahim and Abdul- 
lah took up an altercation with their fel- 
lows as the animals passed me. ' I brought 
up the rear, looking behind, and as we 
crossed the brow of the hill, catching the 
eye of the leader, I bent in my affablest 
manner with “ Ma salame, ya sheik (Go 
in peace, O sheik), I am an English 
friend.” And thus we parted, with better 
understanding than at meeting. 

I had taken the right measure of these 
stragglers as a party ready to get plunder 
if it offered on easy terms, and not other- 
wise. I had not been sanguine enough, 
however, to imagine that with these passed 
I should find the road clear; but when I 
scanned the new landscape before me not 
any further company of Arabs presented 
themselves to view. Ordinarily this road 
had groups of cameliéres, and of Jews 
going to and from Hebron and Jerusalem ; 
but on this occasion it was bare of these, 
as also of all freebooters. Occasionally 
we could see men on the heights moving, 
but our party, now rejoined by the Bed- 
ouin, looked formidable from afar, and 
the fellaheen kept to their villages, so that 
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our anxiety slackened as we reached the 
Pools of Solomon, and watered our beasts. 
We passed Bethlehem still in close file; 
but at Mar Elias I took leave of my two 
mute Turkish friends, who ceremoniously 
bowed and beamed thanks, and I hastened 
on ahead to Jerusalem. 

After 1 had reached home and changed 
some circular notes I was prepared for all 
my Bedouin when they came for gold in 
exchange for their paper, and I gave a 
backsheesh for each, which seemed to 
equal their highest expectations. Their 
disappearance when we were in peril from 
the fellaheen did not seem heroic, but their 
presence would perhaps, from some old 
blood vengeance, have provoked greater 
ill feeling, and they had not undertaken 
to guard me on this side of their encamp- 
ment. We parted with promises from me 
of a speedy return, not before Soleiman 
had again urged that I would send Nicola 
back to London with the picture, ending 
with “ Ya Wullaum, you will come back 
and dance to us.” It was post-day, and I 
hastened to scribble off some letters. 
While thus engaged the vigilant consul 
sent for me, asking whether the report 
about Hebron spread by my attendants 
was true, and he at once required me to 
write a report for his official superiors, 
which I had to do as best I could, in the 
short time allowed me. 

The first need now was to finish the sky 
of my picture, which I had only sketched 
in. The roof of Dr. Sim’s house furnished 
me with a studio for this purpose. 

It was not without great difficulty that 
I again found a young white goat as 
model. I painted fon him in my court- 
yard. Some chance visitors, who called 
(as they do on artists at Rome), afterwards 
published a denial of the statement that 
the scene was painted on the spot, saying 
that they had seen me at work on it in 
my room at Jerusalem. More appreciative 
spectators it was my good fortune to find 
among some English travellers. Lord 
and Lady Napier and Ettrick, who had 
come from Constantinople on political 
business, cheered me bya serious interest 
in my work, which their genuine love of 
art made of living value to me, cut off as 
I was so completely from the counsel of 
sympathetic critics. 

While finishing the picture of “ The 
Scapegoat” I found that the interdict 
against the Jews helping me by sitting 
as models had been withdrawn through 
the influence of a Jewish friend; conse- 
quently, I was able to stay and progress 
with the Temple picture. 
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It had been a vexation to me during the 
progress of this picture in Jerusalem to 
have no a age of seeing the distant 
slope of the northern Olivet from the 
platform of Moriah, which came into the 
background. Since 1244, when the suc- 
cessors of Godfrey de Bouillon were 
chased by the Turks from Jerusalem, no 
Christian but in disguise, or by stratagem, 
in risk of very probable death, had entered 
its precincts. Montefiore had indeed quite 
recently been admitted, but with an Is- 
raelite the concession was not so shock- 
ing to the sons of Ishmael. His offence 
was rather to his nearer brethren. The 
rabbis had pronounced against the part 
which their benevolent visitor had taken 
in availing himself of the opportunity, 
because, it not being now known which 
was the spot covered by the Holy of Holies, 
he, not being the high priest, might have 
offended in treading on the proscribed 
ground. I had envied him and his follow- 
ers, but still felt the possibility of getting 
in myself was as far off as ever. Quite 
late in the autumn of 1855, however, it 
was known that the Duke of Brabante was 
a visitor in Jerusalem, and that the very 
enlightened and francophile pasha of the 
day was making great efforts to gratify his 
utmost expectations. He had come with 
a firman to enter the mosque area, but it 
was probable that, as with many previous 
travellers coming from Constantinople, 
his Highness had been told that it would 
be fatal to the lives of all who attempted 
to act on the sultan’s order, intended only 
as a formal compliment. Still, perhaps 
because gossip had so little to indulge in, 
it was said the duke would be allowed to 
enter the haram, so I sought information 
at the fountain-head, and pleaded to be 
allowed to enter with the prince’s suite. 
Mr. Finn, our consul, promised to do his 
best for me, and let me know in good time 
if the opportunity offered. 

Suddenly, at seven o’clock, a few morn- 
ings later, I received notice to go forth- 
with to the room of the pasha’s secretary ; 
on arriving I was astonished to see aroom 
full of people — visitors, missionary cler- 
gymen, doctors, Protestant converts, and, 
what was more remarkable, the wives of 
many of these, and certain unmarried 
ladies engaged in the city on charitable 
work. That all of these p thar persuade 
themselves they cared enough about the 
mosque to incur the risk of entering as- 
tonished me; but while we were waiting 
we were told it was not certain we should 
be admitted. An hour or two passed in 
tedious delay. During this time it trans- 
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pired that the pasha was intent upon the 
success of asummons issued to all the der- 
vishes of the mosque to assemble in a cer- 
tain chamber of the haram to discuss a 
point of great moment, which had to be 
considered by the highest authorities. 
Thinking it was the question of admitting 
the Belgian prince which had to be de- 
bated, they thronged into the building to 
utter their loudest protests. Delays arose 
in making certain that all had arrived, and 
then the doors were locked, and a company 
of soldiers was posted there to turn the 
council-chamber into a prison for an hour 
or so. 

It was a moment in life to make one’s 
heart stir as the door was turned on its 
hinges, and the way into this long-dreamed- 
of and ever-forbidden sanctum was de- 
clared to beopen. On my first arrival in 
Jerusalem, wandering alone, by mistake I 
had entered the gates, but before I had 
realized my position I was set upon by one, 
by two, and threatened by an approaching 
crowd of wild and dark Indians and Afri- 
cans, whom I happily escaped by a hasty 
retreat. This time I rejoiced that the 
place was empty, and I gazed with bound- 
less delight on the beautiful combination 
of marble architecture, mellowed by the 
sun of ages, of mossy-like cypresses, and 


porcelain slabs bearing the hues of jew- 


but at once we were told that no one 
must linger. At the foot of the steps we 
were ordered to remove our boots. Hav- 
ing come in Turkish shoes, for me there 
was no difficulty, but many were unpre- 
pared ; and it was one of the grim mock- 
eries of fate that at so solemn an epoch, 
with such sacred associations in mind, a 
body of ladies and gentlemen should in- 
tensify the hideous effect of European 
costumes by limping about in their stock- 
ings, soon lacerated, carrying Wellington 
and other boots and’shoes in hand. Un- 
fortunately the prince, it was soon evident, 
cared nothing for the wonders about him ; 
he sometimes turned his royal head to the 
right or the left as the guide referred to 
the different objects generally regarded 
with devotion, but never once did he 
pause from his march through the Mosque 
Assakhrah and that of Al Aksa, or at any 
of the intervening objects, nor did he turn 
aside to examine anything out of the di- 
rect line of his walk —an Arabin West- 
minster Abbey could not have been more 
supremely unaffected. Once Dr. Sim and 
| ran off to look at the interior of the 
Beautiful Gate, but we were quickly sum- 
moned back by a messenger, with a cau- 
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tion that, although the band of dervishes 
had been shut up, individuals might have 
escaped who would attack us. We repre- 
sented that we were armed and would take 
the chance, but the pasha still objected, 
and we had to abandon our hope. On 
emerging from the gate to Via Dolorosa 
we saw a body of Moslems in the street, 
who glared with hatred, such as only re- 
ligious rancor could inspire, but they left 
us to disperse in peace. 

If in the breasts of all the Christian vis- 
itors to the mosque that day the tenderness 
burned, which the sight of its reverent 
conservation had kindled in mine towards 
Mahommedans, and the sons of Hagar 
assembled at its doors had then been able 
to read the newly written inscription on 
our hearts, the feeling towards us would 
scarcely have been other than brotherl 
pride in according that hospitality a 
all the followers of the prophet of Mecca 
are enjoined to extend to strangers, and 
which on this occasion they would discern 
had not been abused. From the day 
when Salem was first spoken of as the 
city of Melchisedec, when Abram was 
blessed by the possessor of heaven and 
earth, this very spot had been the centre 
of inspiration to the three races —the 
Jewish, the Christian, and the Mahomme- 
dan — who worshipped the God of Abra- 
ham. Had the Jews still possessed it, 
there would have been signs of bloody 
sacrifice such as the modern world could 
not tolerate as part of the service of God. 
Had any sect of Christians held it, the 
place would have been desecrated either 
by tinselled dolls and tawdry pictures, or 
pe by the staring ugliness and class vul- 
garity of the English and Prussian ser- 
vice. In the case of the Moslem there 
was not an unsightly, not a shocking ob- 
ject in the whole area, it was guarded, oh ! 
so fearingly and lovingly ; and it seemed 
a temple so purified from the pollution of 
perversity that involuntarily the text, 
“ Here will I take my rest forever,” rang 
in my ears. The past, so many pasts, 
stood about, and the immediate present 
was a pregnant wonder. The military 
forces of the greatest powers were afar 
marshalled against each other, to settle 
the future domination of the city; our 
presence there indeed marked the moving 
of the index to a turning-point. The Ish- 
maelites’ sands were running fast away; 
but I could feel that the sons of Hagar 
had been appointed for the great purpose 
of keeping the place sacred until the sons 
of Sarah had by their long suffering and 
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by their influence upon the outer world 
prepared the way for resuming their 
charge of it. 

The visit had been a great delight to 
me, but I had not attained my object. I 
had not been able to make even the slight- 
est scribble of the landscape for my pic- 
ture. I had, however, gained distinct 
knowledge that the only point from which 
it could be obtained was the roof of the 
mosque of the rock. Some of my ac- 
quaintances asked me whether I had suc- 
ceeded in my object. Mr. James Graham, 
the secretary of the mission, knew my 
anxiety, and in a visit shortly afterwards 
he spoke to the pasha’s amanuensis of 
this, whereupon the latter undertook, if I 
made a portrait of him, to admit me to 
draw on the roof as well as to see the 
place further, as far as time would allow 
in the one visit, an offer I at once closed 
with. 

On the appointed morning I went by 
eight o’clock to the pasha’s office, and 
there, with ceremonies of coffee and to- 
bacco, I was received cordially by the 
agent and his friends. I did my best to 
hasten these formalities, to get to work at 
the portrait. I knew that sketchiness 
would not be appreciated, so I drew with 
fine lines, and I took the opportunity to 


add a little color by way of beautifying 
the likeness. All agreed that it was “ won- 
derful,” and the amanuensis, as I handed 
it over to him, admitted that I had per- 
formed my part of the bargain liberally 


and satisfactorily. For his part he sent 
away a messenger, and quickly the custo- 
dian of the mosque came —a handsome, 
tall man of about forty-five. He was the 
descendant of the family appointed in per- 
petuity by the caliph Omar to the office, 
as a short time before he had shown, when 
the sultan had sent a placeman from Con- 
stantinople to take his post; and the offi- 
cial in authority proved that not even the 
present head of the faithful had power to 
oust him. Into his charge I was now 
given, and he alone led the way into the 
sacred enclosure. 

It was a singular example of the Mos- 
lem’s submissiveness to the inevitable, 
that so few days after the religious world 
of Islam was ew | to die to defend the 


mosque enclosure from intrusion, no steps | 
were to be taken to guard me while I en- | 


tered dressed, all but the feet, in English 
costume, and with a large sketch-book 
under my arm, following the unsupported 
custodian. 

I could afford but little time for a gen- 
eral survey. Photographs and the great 
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discussion as to the building of the dome 
have now made familiar to the world the 
startling unlikeness of the outside and 
inside of this mosque. Remarking on this 
to the Rev. J. Nicolayson after my first 
visit, he had said, “1 see you are a con- 
vert to Mr. Fergusson’s theory.” I had 
then never heard of this view which the 
architectural critic had formed from ex- 
amination of exact drawings — made un- 
der the most extraordinary circumstances 
—by Mr. Catherwood and Mr. Bonomi. 
It was not my purpose to settle this ques- 
tion, but I hurried from point to point to 
examine some of the wonders of the whole 
court (many I could not even look for). 
When I turned to my guide, asking to be 
taken to the roof of the northern mosque, 
he hesitated, for he had to get the key of 
the stairs. He made me go with him that 
I should not be left alone, and then we 
ascended to the leads. The dome gave 
me the protection from the sun which I 
wanted, and there, on tinted paper, I 
gained the forms of my backgrounds, the 
colors for which I could get from my own 
terrace. I regarded the feat asa triumph, 
while I completed the work on the canvas 
itself with the same hills before my eyes 
from my own roof, 

My unbroken stay in Jerusalem for six- 
teen months after six spent in Egypt was 
now affecting my health, and the doctor 
advised me to seek change, so I set to 
work to complete all parts of my picture, 
which could be done best in the East. 
Before I left Jerusalem I had painted the 
heads of all the doctors save the one close 
to the arm of the Saviour. I had also 
finished the head of St. Joseph, that of 
the wine-carrier, and the figure of the 
youth holding a sistrum. For the princi- 
pal two figures I had cautiously made sep- 
arate studies to determine racial type, 
knowing that the discovery that my pic- 
ture was more than an assemblage of Jew- 
ish rabbis — which I truly explained it as 
being — would, in the temper then exist- 
ing, prevent any other Israelites from 
sitting to me then or on future visits. In 
October or November, 1855, I sent all my 
pictures and traps straight to Oxford. 
“The Scapegoat” had already gone, but 
it had arrived too late for that year’s Ex- 
hibition. The design for its bom was 
|made from a drawing sent home by me. 
| I was then free to bring my residence in 
| Jerusalem to a close. 
| I have already said that I came home 
| by way of the north of Syria, the Archi- 
pelago, Constantinople, visiting the armies 
as they were encamped in the Crimea. 








PAINTING “THE SCAPEGOAT.” 


Here I saw some little of naval life on 
board the flag-ship as the guest of Admi- 
ral Lyons, who afforded me every oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the field of strife. I 
returned by France, and arrived in En- 
gland in February, 1856, after an absence 
of two years. 

The story of my work in Jerusalem in 
1854-55 has already been referred to in 
previous articles on pre-Raphaelitism, to- 
gether with the reception of “‘ The Scape- 
goat” in 1856. From this it will be un- 
derstood that the new departure in my art 
(which the study of Orientalism for fuller 
insights into Biblical history had pro- 
voked), put me again in the position of a 
beginner in the eyes of the public, although 
I had already exhibited some eight years. 
The fashion is so strong for an artist to 
repeat himself continually, that my fresh 
productions were regarded for years with 
the greatest shyness. While the “ Dead 
Sea’ subject was with Mr. Combe, he 
did all he could to get it sold, but all those, 
who, after “ The Light of the World” and 
“Claudio and Isabella” had won their 
way, had expressed themselves as anxious 
to possess some future work of mine, when 
they saw this new one, objected to the 
subject as not characteristic of me — the 


atmosphere, the color, and the whole scene 
were perfectly incredible and unlike my 
previous pictures, moreover it should have 
been done by an animal-painter, Ansdell 


or Landseer, they said. On my private- 
view day a great picture-dealer called to 
see my contributions for the Exhibition ; 
he objected to the subject as unsuitable, 
and also as unknown and unintelligible. 
I argued that he must have heard of the 
scapegoat, if only in raillery, but he de- 
clared it was perfectly unknown tohim. I 
then accounted for this by the fact that he 
was a Frenchman, at which he proposed 
to test English intelligence by asking up 
his wife and another English lady. We 
left them to guess the subject, but they 
had no sort of idea what it could be. When 
the title was given, they were not one whit 
the wiser, for they also declared their 
ignorance of the fact that any goat had 
ever been chased away into the wilderness 
as part of an atonement ceremony ; so the 
dealer went away triumphant in his ver- 
dict against the picture. The painting, I 
may repeat, was well placed at the Acad- 
emy, and attracted great attention from 
high and low, of those well-cuided beings 
who trusted to their deep and impartial 
instincts in questions of art; well-guided 
by this alone, if without the training of 
perfect tuition, and unable to expose the 
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littleness of that learning which consists 
mainly of the cant and slang of our study 
and the profession. Unfortunately, too 
many of the purchasers of pictures — as 
Canova said of English patrons — “see 
with their ears,” and hence they fight shy 
of all work new in idea and novel in exe- 
cution. In thirty-two years I may say that 
the world sanctions my innovating spirit, 
in this particular instance; for now the 
ingenious mouthpieces of tradition, who 
wish to insinuate the most damaging sug- 
gestions for the passing day, make capital 
out of “The Scapegoat,” and other pic- 
tures of the time, acknowledging sheir 
excellence, declaring their merits to be 
absent in my later works ; just as men used 
to say of Dickens’s much greater inven- 
tions of later days that he would never 
write again anything equal to “ Pickwick.” 

I had spent £1,200 in the East in two 
years — “The Scapegoat” had taken 
more than one-third of the time ; and, re- 
serving the copyright, I asked four hun- 
dred guineas for it; but the whole Exhi- 
bition went by without a purchaser, and 
then I had to give up the copyright to 
obtain my price.* My inability to regain 
sufficient means made a return to Syria 
impossible for many years. 

It was not without interest to me that 
an artist, who had more than once been 
very actively generous in praising my 
works, met one of my companions at this 
time, saying, “ Has your friend Hunt gone 
quite mad?” “Not that I know of,” re- 
plied the other. “Why?” “Well, I have 
been looking at his picture of ‘ The Scape- 
goat,’ and for background he has painted 
the plain and mountains of the Dead Sea. 
Now my conception of the Lake Asphalt 
is that it should be gloomy and terrible, 
full of clouds and darkness, with only 
lurid lights about it to make the blackness 
more impressive; but 4e has gone and 
painted the scene with all the colors of 
the rainbow, and with light spreading 
everywhere !” 

How much more the actual facts of the 
spot were appropriate than this conception 
by a half-informed, albeit he was an imagi- 
native man, I leave the reader of this 
story to determine. 

The scene with the castle of Wady 
Zuara, which so entranced me, I have 
never been able to paint, neither the pic- 
tures of Engeddi nor Masada, which I 
wished to undertake, have I been able to 
execute. Life moves too swiftly when the 


* It was sold at Christie’s a few weeks back for 
41,400. 
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taste of patrons needs so long to take the 
form of action. W. HoLMAN HUNT. 


[Never again have I seen my son Soleiman, 
although at Jerusalem and Bethlehem I have 
sent messages to him and received his greet- 
ing in return. I was told that he had been 
wounded and was feeble in health, that the 
sheikship was held by another, but it was not 
certain that my informants were quite clear 
about his identity. Nicola had disappeared 
from Jerusalem when I returned; the last I 
saw of him was in 1854, when we met by 
chance on board the French Messagerie boat, 
Tancred, where his destiny to get into peril 
followed him. He was on his way to the 
Crimea to serve under the British flag in the 
Commissariat Service. ] 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
A SECRET INHERITANCE. 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 
BooK THE SECOND. 
XVII. 


I RETURNED to Rosemullion in a very 
disturbed frame of mind. The nearer I 
approached the abode of mystery the 
stronger grew my doubts of the truth of 
Mrs. Fortress’s statement. All she had 





related was in such complete accordance 
with a cunningly carried out scheme, 
whereby the innocent were made to suffer, 
and she—the plotter — made comforta- | 
ble for life, that I accused myself for my 
egregious folly in giving her story cre- 
dence, and listening toit patiently. It was, 
however, impossible to allow the matter to | 
stand as Mrs. Fortress had left it. Some | 
further inquiry must take place, and my | 
doubts cleared up before I would give my 
consent to the union of my son with Ga-} 
briel Carew’s daughter. I did not dare to | 
run a risk so great until my mind was | 
fairly at ease. It was a relief to me when | 
I reached my home that Reginald was not | 
there to greet me. I knew what the tenor | 
of his conversation would be, and I wished 
to avoid it. He had, indeed, but one 
theme: Mildred; his heart and soul were | 
meshed in his absorbing love for the fair | 
girl to whom there was a likelihood of a| 
most terrible inheritance having been | 
transmitted. 
I proceeded without delay to Rosemul- | 
lion, and the first person who greeted me | 
on the threshold was Mrs. Carew. She 
expressed her satisfaction at my return, | 
and upon my inquiring for her husband, : 
said that he was in his study, but that | 
before I saw him she wished to have a 
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few private words with me. It was then 
that I noted signs of trouble in her face. 
She led me to the apartment which Ga- 
briel Carew had described as a sanctuary 
of rest, and at her bidding I sat down and 
awaited the communication she desired to 
make to me. 

She commenced by saying that her hus- 
band had such complete confidence in me, 
and she such faith in my wisdom, that, 
having a weight at her heart which was 
sorely disturbing her, she had resolved to 
ask my advice, as a friend upon whom 
she could rely. I replied that her faith 
and her husband’s confidence were not 
misplaced, and that it was my earnest 
wish to assist her if it lay in my power. 

“It is not without my husband’s per- 
mission,” she said, “that I am speaking 
to you now. He knows that I am uneasy 
about him, and he himself suggested that 
I should consult you upon your return 
from Cornwall.” 

I was startled at learning that she was 
not ignorant of my visit to Mrs. Fortress ; 
I imagined that the affair was entirely 
between me and Mr. Carew. I asked her 
if she was acquainted with the precise ob- 
ject of my visit. 

“No,” she replied; “only that you 
have been on a visit toa nurse who was 
in the service of my husband’s family 
before the death of his parents. I did 
not seek for further information, and my 
husband did not volunteer any. Neither 
is he acquainted with the details of the 
matter I am about to open to you. I 
thought it best to keep it from him until 
I obtained counsel from a near and dear 
friend.” 

I inclined my head, and she continued : 

“My husband informs me that he has 
“ua to you the fullest particulars of 
his life, and that he has unbosomed him- 
self to you with an unreserved confidence, 
such as no other person in the world has 
been able to inspire.” 

“It is true,” I said, “and I hold his 
confidence sacred, to be used only for our 
good.” 

“ And for the good of our children,” she 
said. 

“Yes,” I said, conscious of a strange 
note in my voice as I repeated the words, 
“ and for the good of our children.” 

She detected the unusual note, gazed 
steadily at me for a moment, and pro- 
ceeded, without commenting upon it. 

“ Knowing so much, you are familiar 
with my husband’s nightly wanderings in 
the woods when he resided here with his 
parents?” 
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Yeu,” 

“He was aware of these nocturnal 
rambles?” she said. “He undertook 
them consciously ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ He was always awake when he left the 
house and returned to it?” 

‘“‘ Always,” I replied, surprised at the 
question. 

“He has given me full permission to 
put any questions to you with respect to 
the confidence he has reposed in you. 
‘If I have kept anything from you,’ he 
said to me this morning, ‘it has been done 
to save you from uneasiness ;” and he 
added with a smile that he had concealed 
nothing from me for which he had reason 
to reproach himself. Certain habits, con- 
tracted during a lonely youth, had left 
their impress upon him, and unusual as 
they were, there was no harm in them. 
‘Of one thing be sure,’ he said; ‘I have 
lived a pure and blameless life.’ I did 
not need his sssurance to convince me of 
that. As Reginald’s father, you should 
be glad to know it.” 

“T am glad to know it,” I said, and 
again I was aware of a strange note in my 
voice, “as Reginald’s father and your 
husband’s friend.” 

“ J will explain,” she said, “ why I asked 
you whether my husband had any reasou 
to believe that occasionally he walked 
abroad at night when he was not awake. 
He has done so for some years past at cer- 
tain times and under certain circum- 
stances. He did so last night.” 

“Is he not now aware of it?” I in- 
quired. 

“No, I have never informed him that 
heis asleep-walker. My reason for keep- 
ing this knowledge from him is that I am 
convinced it would have greatly distressed 
him; but what occurred last night has so 
disturbed me that I can no longer be 
silent.” 

My suspicions of the truth of Mrs. For- 
tress’s statement began to fade. Here 
was confirmation that the son had inher- 
ited one phase, at least, of his mother’s 
disease. 

“You remarked,” I said, “that Mr. 
Carew has walked in his sleep for some 
years past at certain times and in certain 
circumstances. Were these circumstances 
of a special nature ?” 

“VYes—and all of one complexion; 
when something was known from which he 
feared danger.” 

“To himself ?” 

“] think not. Tome and Mildred. I 
recall three occasions, which will supply 


| you with an index to the whole. Once 
| there were reports in the papers of a num- 
| ber of burglaries being committed in the 
neighborhood, accompanied by deeds of 
violence. The burglars—there were 
three, as was subsequently proved — were 
at liberty, and the efforts made to discover 
and arrest them met with no success for 
several weeks, During that period my 
husband rose regularly every night from 
bed, dressed himself, and went out of the 
house, always returning, dressed as he left 
the room. On one of these occasions I 
followed and watched him, and discovered 
that his aim was to guard us from danger. 
He remained in the grounds around the 
house, holding a pistol. His actions were 
those of an earnest, watchful guardian, 
and were guided by the most singular 
caution. Sometimes he would hide behind 
a tree, or crouch down, concealed from 
view. When he was satisfied that there 
was no longer any danger, he returned to 
the house, stepping very softly, and exam- 
ining the fastenings of the doors and win- 
dows.” 

“Did he rise in the morning with the 
appearance of a man who had passed a 
disturbed night?” 

“No; he was always cheeriul, and ap- 
peared to be quite refreshed by what he 
believed to be a good night’s rest. At 
length, when the burglars were arrested he 
left the house no more for many months, 
until a workman whom he had employed, 
and whom he had reason to discharge, 
uttered threats against us. Then he again 
commenced his nightly watch, which did 
not cease until he received information 
that the man had left the country. After 
that he enjoyed a long period of repose. 
The third occasion was when there was a 
report of the escape of a dangerous mad- 
man from a lunatic asylum three or four 
miles from Rosemullion. Until this man 
was once more in safe custody, my hus- 
band never missed a night’s watch during 
his sleep. You will gather from this ex- 
planation that he was always actuated by 
a good motive—to guard and protect 
those whom he loves.” 

“That seems clear,” I said, “and what 
you have related is especially interesting 
to me as a specialist, apart from my sin- 
cere friendship for you and yours.” 

“ Asa specialist!” sheexclaimed. “Of 
what kind?” 

Fortunately I arrested myself in time. 
The words which immediately suggested 
themselves to me in reply, remained un- 
spoken. Thetruth would have been too 
great a shock to this sweet lady. 
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“ As one deeply interested,” I answered, | me when my husband stepped to my side. 
with an assuring smile, “in psychological | Without hesitation the stranger abruptly 


mysteries. 
excite Mr. Carew?” 

“ He and I had been out riding. Upon 
our return one of our gardeners informed 
my husband that a man had been seen 
lurking about the grounds. The story 
told by the gardeneris this. The stranger, 
a foreigner, although he spoke good En- 
glish, did not wait to be accosted by the 
gardener, but himself opened a conversa- 
tion. He asked if this was Rosemullion. 
Yes. Dida family of the name of Carew 
livehere? Yes. Was Mrs. Carew alive? 
Yes. Was Mr. Carewalive? Yes. Did 
they have any family? Yes, a daughter. 
What was her name? Miss Mildred. 
Could he see Mrs. Carew? Mrs. Carew 
was out driving. When would I return, 
and was there any possibility of the 
stranger seeing me alone? The gardener 
could not say. It was not I, but: my hus- 
band, who put these questions to the gar- 
dener. Then Mr. Carew asked sternly 
what was the bribe that induced the gar- 
dener to answer the inquiries of a stran- 
ger, and he forced the truth from him. 
The stranger had given the gardener a 
foreign coin, which my husband insisted 
upon seeing. It was a piece of French 
money. This part of the affair is com- 
pleted by the admission of the gardener 
that the starnger was apparently in pov- 
erty, as his poor clothes betokened — and 
yet he had given the gardener money to 
answer his questions! When the gar- 
dener was gone my husband said that the 
circumstance was very suspicious, and I 
thought so myself; that the stranger had 
some bad motive in thus intruding upon 
private property, and that he would go in 
search of him. I asked to be allowed to ac- 
company him, and after a slight hesitation 
he consented, saying if the stranger came 
with innocent intent and we met him, that 
he could say what he had to say to me in 
my husband’s presence. We strolled all 
round the grounds of Rosemullion, but 
saw no stranger. Then my husband said 
he would go into the woods and that I 
had better leave him; but I, fearing I 
knew not what, begged to be allowed to 
remain with him. ‘Together we went into 
the woods, and for a ‘Jong while met no 
person answering the description given 
by the gardener; but after a while we saw 
a stranger a few yards in front of us. It 





happened that I was a little ahead of my | 


husband at that moment, and the stranger, 


turning and seeing me, thought that I was 


alone. 


| 


What occurred yesterday to| turned from us, and, plunging into: the 


woods, was immediately lost to view.’ 

Something in Mrs. Carew’s manner at 
this point — which I should find it diffi- 
cult to explain—some premonition that 
this man she called a stranger was really 
not so to her — caused me to ask, — 

*“ You saw his face?” 

“Yes.” And at this answer, tremblingly 
spoken, my premonition became a cer- 
tainty. 

“ You recognized it?” 

“Unless I am much mistaken — and 
with all my heart I pray to heaven I may 
be! —it was a face once familiar to me.” 

It was not now for me to pursue the 
subject; it was for her to confide freely 
in me, if such was her desire. There was 
a silence of a few moments before she re- 
sumed : 

“My husband, having hidden nothing 
from you, has told you all that occurred in 
my dear native village, Nerac, before we 
were married?” 

“ He has told me all, I believe,” I said. 

“Of my beloved parents —of friends 
once dear to me — Eric, murdered, and 
the unhappy Emilius? ” 

“JT am acquainted with all the particu- 
lars of that tragic event.” 

“Sadly changed, worn, haggard, and 
travel-stained, in the man we met in the 
forest I recognized Emilius.” 


XVIII. 


Tuis, indeed, was startling news. Emil- 
ius alive, his term of imprisonment over, 
or he an escaped convict, seeking an inter- 
view with.Mrs. Carew, the wife of the man 
whom he tegarded as his bitterest enemy! 
To what was this to lead ?— in what way 
was it to end? 

“Did Mr. 
asked. 

“I cannot tell you,” replied Mrs. Ca- 
rew. ‘Not a word passed between us 
respecting him. J did not dare to speak. 
It would but have been to reopen old 
wounds, and after all I may have been 
mistaken. Not for me to bring back to 
my husband the memories of a past in 
which he was so cruelly misjudged. Be- 
sides, this was the one and only subject 
upon which my husband and I were not 
in harmony. He most firmly believed 
and believes in Emilius’s guilt; I as firmly 
believed and believe in his innocence. 
The years that have flown have not soft- 
ened my husband’s judgment nor hard- 


Carew recognize him?” I 


He was about to hasten towards | ened mine; and until this hour the name 
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of Emilius has never passed my lips since 
we settled in Rosemullion. No, it was 
not for me to utter it in my husband’s 
presence ; it was not for me to bring pain 
to his kind heart. I said nothing, nor did 
my husband, nor did he attempt to follow 
the stranger. In silence we walked back 
to the house, and the evening passed as 
usual. Reginald came, and we had music 
and conversation. On the part of Mildred 
and your son converse was cheerful and 
unconstrained, and I also strove to be 
cheerful. I was so far successful as to 
deceive the children, but my husband was 
not so easily blinded. And yet he made 
no allusion to the subject which engrossed 
my thoughts, and weighed like a dark 
cloud upon my heart. The hour grew 
late, and I sent Reginald home. Young 
people in love have always to be reminded. 
Then my husband and I retired to rest. 
Troubled as I was, sleep was long in com- 
ing to me, but at length nature was merci- 
ful, and I sank into slumber. I awoke at 
the soft chiming of our silver clock, pro- 
claiming the hour of two. Never do I 
remember being awaked by the chiming 
of this clock, so low and sweet is it; and 
that I should awake now as it struck two 
may have been simply a coincidence. I 
satupin bed. I wasalone. My husband 
was not in the room; his clothes were 


gone, and he had doubtless gone out full 


dressed. In great fear I rose and dressed, 
with the intention of following him, but 
when I tried the door I found it had been 
locked on the outside. Powerless to do 
anything but wait, I sat, trembling, till 
daylight began to peep in at the windows. 
Then I heard my husband’s footsteps in 
the passage, which would not have reached 
my ears had not my senses been preter- 
naturally sharpened. He trod softly, and 
turned the key in the door very gently in 
order not to disturb me. He entered the 
room, and I almost fainted as I saw in his 
hand the bright blade of an ancient dagger 
which usually lay upon his study table. 
His face was turned towards me, his eyes 
were open, but he did not see me. He 
took from his pocket a sheath, in which 
he placed the dagger, and then he un- 
dressed. Before he lay down to, that 
more healthful sleep in which his mind 
would be at rest, he listened two or three 
times at the locked door, and going to the 
window, drew the blind a little aside and 
looked from the window. Then he 
stretched himself in bed, and his eyes 
Closed. Not by the least sign did he 
show any consciousness of the fact that I 
was standing, dressed, in the room, and 
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‘that we were often face to face. I soon 
retired to bed, but I sleptno more. I lay 
awake, listening to my husband’s breath- 
ing, praying for the hour to arrive at 
which we generally rose for the day — 
praying for that, praying that the night 
would not come again, praying for a friend 
to counsel me. It were vain for me to 
disguise from you that I am in dread of 
what may happen should my husband and 
Emilius meet. And there is still some- 
thing more i 

“T waited, but she left the sentence un- 
completed. Startled as I was by what I 
had heard, I was even more startled to see 
this good and gentle woman suddenly 
cover her face with her hands, and burst 
into a passion of tears. I turned from 
her in commiseration, powerless to relieve 
or console her. Even had I words at 
command, it was better that her grief 
should be allowed to spend itself natu- 
rally. When she had recovered I asked,— 

“Has Mr. Carew made any reference to 
what passed in the night?” 

“ Not any,” she replied. 

“Did you?” 

“T simply asked him if he had slept 
well, and he answered yes, and that his 
sleep had been dreamless.” 

“ Will you pardon me for the question 
whether you believe that to be really so— 
whether his answer to your solicitous in- 
quiry was not prompted by his desire not 
to trouble or distress you?” 

“Tam certain,” said Mrs. Carew, “ that 
my husband said what he believes to be 
true. Dear friend, what am I todo?” 

She seized my hand, and clung to it as 
though to me, and to me alone, could she 
look for help in her sad position. 

“ Does Mildred know anything, suspect 
anything?” I asked. 

What was the meaning of the timid, 
frightened, helpless look in her eyes at 
the mention of Mildred’s name? No 
mental efforts of mine could fathom it. 

“Nothing,” she replied, and then 
seemed to drift, against her will as it were, 
into distressful thought. I devoted a few 
moments to consideration, and when I 
spoke again had resolved upon a course 
of action. 

“ Would you wish me to become your 
guest for a few days?” I asked. 

“ Ah, if you would !” she exclaimed. 

“T shall be willing if Mr. Carew has no 
objection. I will see him presently and 
lascertain. But first I havea little scheme 
!to carry out which I think advisable for 
| all our sakes.” 
| T asked her if I could write a letter in 
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her room, and despatch it at once to my | ingenuity of the device caused me to won- 
house, and she opened her desk for me.|der that he had found nothing of impor- 


My letter was to my son Reginald, and 


{tance within its walls. 


I was, however, 


the effect of it was to secure his absence | convinced that there was in the _ Study 
from Rosemullion during my stay in Mr.| some clue to the mystery of Carew’s boy- 


Carew’s house. There was really a mat- 


| hood’s home —although I could not help 


ter of business which Reginald could at-| admitting to myself that it needed but 


tend to, and which rendered it necessary 
for him to take his immediate departure 
for London. When my letter was writ- 
ten, | explained its purport to Mrs. Ca- 
rew, and she acquiesced in the wisdom of 
my plan. She herself added a few words 
to the letter, to the effect that she regret- 
ted not being able to see him before he 
left, and that Mildred was well and sent 
her love. She gave me a flower, and 
asked me to enclose it in the envelope. 

“ He will think it comes from Mildred,” 
she said, “and it will send him away 
happy. It is an innocent deceit.” 

The letter was despatched, and with a 
few assuring words to the sweet woman, 
I went to her husband’s study. 


XIX. 


I OBSERVED a change in him. Some- 
thing of his inner life was reflected in his 
face, the expression upon which was stern 
and moody. It softened a little when he 
shook me by the hand I asked him if he 
was well, and he answered yes, but trou- 
bled by a strange presentiment of evil. 
He remarked that he was on the eve of 
momentous circumstances in his life 
which boded ill. I did not encourage him 
to indulge in this vein, but proceeded to 
relate as much of my interview with Mrs. 
Fortress as I deemed it wise and neces- 
sary to impart. He listened to me pa- 
tiently and reflectively, and when I had 
finished, said, — 

“You have given me food for reflection. 
I have in you a confidence so perfect that 
I place myself unreservedly in your hands, 
I will be guided completely by your coun- 
sels; my confidence in myself is much 
shaken. What do you advise?” 

“This is the study,” I said, “which 
your father used to occupy?” 

“It is,” he replied; “and no person 
was allowed to enter it without his permis- 
sion.” 

“ After his death 
his private papers ? 


you searched in it for 
’ 


“TI did, and found very little to satisfy | 


me. I hoped to discover something which 


would throw light upon the strange habits : 


of our life and home. I 
pointed.” 

At my request he showed me the method 
by which the safe was opened, and the 


was 


disap- 


| scrap of paper. 





| faith in Mrs. Fortress’s statement to arrive 


ata correct solution. But I required fur- 
ther evidence, and I resolved to search for 
it. 

“As you have placed yourself in my 
hands,” I said, “you will not object to 
comply with two or three slight requests.” 

“There is little you can ask,” was his 
response, “that I am not ready to accede 
to.” 

“Invite me to remain here as your 
guest for a few days.” 

“te.” 

“ Allow me to occupy this room alone 
until I retire to bed.” 

“ Willingly.” 

“And promise me that you will not 
leave the house without first acquainting 
me of your intention.” 

“I promise.” 

A little while afterwards he left me to 
myself, saying that if I wished to see him 
I should find him with his wife. When he 
revealed to me the secret method by which 
the safe was worked, he did not close the 
panel; it remained open for my inspec- 
tion, and I now made an examination of 
the interior without finding so much as a 
This was as I expected; 
if Gabriel Carew’s father left documents 
behind him, they must be searched for 
elsewhere. A careful study of the room 
led me to the conclusion that the massive 
writing-table was the most likely deposi- 
tory. The working of the safe was a proc- 
ess much too tedious for a man w. 
wished for easy access to his papers; the 
writing-table offered the means of this, 
and I turned my attention to it. I do not 
wish to be prolix, and I therefore omit a 
description of the painfully careful exam- 
ination of every point in this massive 
piece of furniture. Suffice it that, after 
at least an hour’s search, my endeavors 
were rewarded. In one of the legs of the 
table on the inner side, quite undiscover- 
able without a light, I felt a depression 
just large enough to receive the ball of my 
thumb. I pressed hard, and although 
there was no immediate result, I fancied I 
detected a slight yielding, such as might 
occur when pressing upon a firm spring 


| which had been disused for many years. 


I pressed harder, with all my strength, 
and I suddenly heard a sharp click. 1 
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found that this proceeded from the skirt- 
ing of oak immediately above the leg I 
was manipulating. I had carefully exam- 
ined the skirting all round the table with- 
out being able to discover any signs of a 
drawer. Now, however, one had started 
forward, and I had no difficulty in pulling 
it open. My heart beat more quickly as 
I drew from it a manuscript book and a 
few loose sheets of foolscap paper. The 
writing was large and plain; ink of sucha 
quality had been used that the lapse of 
years had had but a slight effect upon it. 
In less than a minute I satisfied myself 
that the handwriting was that of Gabriel 
Carew’s father. 

The book first. I read it attentively 
through. It wasa record of the circum- 
stances of the married life of Gabriel 
Carew’s parents, and such of it as bore 
upon Mrs. Fortress’s statement confirmed 
its truth in every particular. Before I 
came to the end of this record I heard 
Gabriel Carew calling to me outside. I 
hastily concealed the book and papers, 
and went to the door. 

“T would not come upon you unawares,” 
he said, “ but it has occurred to me that 
to leave you even partially in the dark 
would not be ingenuous, and might frus- 
trate the end we both have in view. Be- 
fore I was married I wrote what may be 
regarded as a history of my life up to that 
period. There are in it no reservations 
nor concealments of any kind whatever. 
Not alone my outer but my inner life is 
laid bare therein ; it is an p Perse faith- 
ful and truthful record. Since I wrote the 
last words of this personal history I have 
not glanced at it. I hand it now to you 
with one stipulation. So long as I am 
alive you will not reveal what I have writ- 
wen. Should I die before you I leave it to 
your discretion to deal with it as you 
please. Another thing. I ought to ex- 
plain more frankly why I put you in pos- 
session of secrets which no man, unless 
under unusual and extraordinary circum- 
stances, would impart to another. I have 
been all my life animated by a strong 
spirit of justice to others as well as to my- 
self. By this inclusion of myself I mean 
that I should be as ready to condemn my- 
self and to mete out to myself a penalty I 
may consciously or unconsciously have in- 
curred as I would to any ordinary person. 
I am also animated by a sincere and de- 
voted love for my wife and child. Were 
I asked to express the dearest wish of my 
heart I should answer, the wish for their 
happiness. But even this must not be 
purchased at the expense of a possible 
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wrong to another human being. There 
exists between your son and my daughter 
an affection which has been allowed to 
ripen into love. Whether we have been 
wise time will prove. You have, equally 
with myself, the welfare of your child at 
heart. You have doubts; let them be 
fully resolved. I need say no more than 
that I am convinced that these feeble 
words of mine — which to strangers would 
be inexplicable — will help us to under- 
stand each other.” 

He left me alone once more, not waiting 
for me to speak, and I felt for him as 
deep a sentiment of pity and admiration 
as had ever been excited within me. He 
had also magnetized me into sharing his 
belief that momentous circumstances were 
about to occur in his life which would af- 
fect mine and my son’s. It could not be 


otherwise in the light of the love which 
Reginald bore for Mildred. 


From The National Review. 
THE MYSTICAL SIDE OF WORDSWORTH. 


THERE is a singularly suggestive ex- 
pression in the seventh book of “The 
Prelude,” where Wordsworth speaks of 
“the suburbs of the mind,” which recalls 
the fine line in Keats’s “ Ode to Psyche: ” 


In some untrodden region of my mind. 


It is a phrase of Wordsworth’s very 
own, however, and may well be accepted 
as associating with itself some of those 
vague expressions and generally shadowy 
thoughts which belong to a life that is at 
leisure sometimes, and which avoids its 
noisier thoroughfares in order to pass 
along the quieter surroundings of its 
crowds, where the houses in which its 
busy and multitudinous interests reside 
stand separate from each other, and the 
streets are, so to speak, quiet with the 
softness of the springing grass. Reason 
and habit may be said to be almost cita- 
del and circumference of our town-like 
life ; but few men are so absolutely gov- 
erned by these as to deny the occasional 
presence of certain indefinable impulses, 
or the strange evanescent feeling of new- 
ness in old things, or the quick weird 
“sense of something we have lost,” or the 
lights —too bright for our thoughts to 
live in—that quiver across the mind; 
all of which belong to the mystic side of 
our common humanity, although they are 
not amenable to the commoner laws of 
life. Leaving, then, the metaphysical 
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problem, which might too easily arise out 
of the consideration of “ the suburbs of 
the mind ” — which are at once place and 
person, tenant and tenement — it may be 
well to ask Wordsworth what he has seen 
there ; perhaps, in so doing, to find much 
that in our own dim way and inarticulate 
method (or want of it) we also may have 
become cognizant of, and set aside as a 
day’s wonder before passing onwards. 

At first sight it might seem that the 
analyst, as such, is he to whom we should 
turn for the discovery of out-of-the-way 
experiences ; for surely, we say, he fixes 
and examines what others who merely live 
their life take no notice of, — but it is not 
so. The registering medium must be as 
delicately mobile as the search must be 
keen or the investigation profound; and 
it is not too much to say that for every 
one who moves, as it were, under the 
lighter vibrations of his life, and retains 
the impressions of these (as a phonograph 
does for repetition) there will be found 
scores who can analyze, but the subject of 
whose analysis may be of little or no ac- 
count, because of the inequalities due to 
faultiness in the record. Wordsworth 
was certainly not himself at all akin to 
him of whom he sings in “ A Poet’s Epi- 
taph,” as 

One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling 

Nor form, nor feeling, great or small. 


For it is not the least of his transcendent 
merits that he retained and valued what 
lesser men valued not, or forgot. His 
finely attempered spirit was not hard, nor 
‘“ smooth-rubbed,” but was sensitive to 
every impression, and altogether singular 
in retentiveness. But more than this: 
no man who does not marvel at himself 
can be the custodian of 


those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing. 


And thus it is that Wordsworth, in his 
profound simplicity, childlike in the best 
of all senses, with his pure reverence for 
man’s nature, and his deep and calm med- 
itative power, is precisely such a one as 
will be bountifully dealt with in spiritual 
possessions, and liberally rewarded for his 
care over these. The very redundancy, 
and undue appreciation of commonplace, 
which his unbiassed lovers regret as read- 
ily as his detractors exaggerate, are of ad- 
vantage to us in such a study as this. By 
giving ore than we ordinarily desire, he 
often avoids giving /ess than is necessary 
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when anything of a special nature is 
sought. The careful chemist prefers the 
ore with some of its rough surroundings, 
that they may teach him. And rising 
from physics to anything as ethereal as 
poetry, it will even more readily be admit- 
ted that much lies in the setting. Words- 
worth’s words often bring with them what 
might almost be described as a palpable 
atmosphere in which they “live, move, 
and have their being,” —so much so, in- 
deed, that where in another man’s work a 
similar phrase to Wordsworth’s is found, 
a very different idea may be conveyed or 
intended. 

It is time, however, to allow the poet to 
speak for himself. The first example 
taken is that of a mystical association of a 
small outer fact or result with an inward 
fear or desire of the greatest moment. 
There is no need to quote the whole 
poem. Itis No. VII. of those which he 
classed under the head “ Founded on the 
Affections,” and begins thus : — 


Strange fits of passion have I known: 
And I will dare to tell, 

But in the Lover’s ear alone, 

What once to me befel. 


When she I loved looked every day 
Fresh as a rose in June, 

I to her cottage bent my way, 
Beneath an evening moon. 


He watched the moon as it gradual- 
ly descended behind the house he ap- 
proached. 


My horse moved on; hoof after hoof 
He raised, and never stopped: 
When down behind the cottage-roof, 
At once, the bright moon dropped. 


What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a Lover’s head !- 

**O mercy! ”’ to myself I cried 

‘* If Lucy should be dead! ” 


Reason—too manifestly at work in the 
life we lead generally — would at once, of 
course, put an end to such a thought as 
we have in the last verse, by separating, 
with one sharp stroke, the fact from the 
inference, believing them to be altogether 
alien to each other; but fancy is strangely 


strong sometimes. Let us by no means 
overlook the quiet compliment to the 
lover (as well as necessary warning for 
the critic) which is found in the third line 
of the first verse. It had better be left 
to the psychologist to discover and inter- 
pret the genesis of such commanding im- 
pressions ; it is enough, here, to say that 
men of very different natures (among them 
notably Goethe and Rousseau) have left 
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on record similar indications of how little, 
in some moods, we are affected by reason, 
while we give way with a will before the 
stress of fancies phantastic in the extreme. 
There is a very curious fragment to be 
found among the “ Poems of the Imagi- 
nation; — 
A slumber did my spirit seal ; 
I had no human fears: 
She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 
Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 

Surely this is the very height of self- 
abstraction; and yet we may be sure 
Wordsworth knew well enough that un- 
consciously, even thus, the spirit was gath- 
ering color and warmth from its environ- 
ments; laying up mystic memories, and 
begetting powers of movement for days to 
come. This leads to the admission that 
although these verses may represent the 
extreme of the mood, that yet, without 
doubt, in Wordsworth, that wakefulness 
which was richest in impulse and sugges- 
tiveness was — paradox though it seem — 
rooted in what he has more than once 
called a seep. And as we sometimes call 
a place a sleepy place, although it is filled 
with vegetable and animal life, and thus 
thronged with the infinite energies which 
are yet so independent of our presence, 
discernment, or help —such as forest 
crossed by gleaming belts of sunshine, 
and drowsy with the very sleeplessness of 
its insect life so Wordsworth spoke 
similarly of the moods that were for him 
fullest and most productive ; even when 
they were emptiest of distinct intellectual 
effort. His being unrolled itself, and al- 
most — one is tempted to say — automat- 
ically chronicled its own resources and 
developments. On the heights of life the 
footprints of the man become deeper; 
and in Wordsworth’s case, at least, they 
are filled all the more brightly with flow- 
ers because of the hollows for the rains. 
His best phrases even bear traces of swift- 
ness in them, as though they had been 
written to the dictation of some high in- 
forming presence; and his noblest work 
has, written on its face (more legibly al- 
most than we can well find elsewhere in 
literature), this confession, — which Oliver 
Wendell Holmes has found such exquisite 
words to express :— 
If word of oe another’s gloom has bright- 

enec 
Through my dumb lips the heaven-sent 
message came; 
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If hand of mine another’s task has lightened, 
It felt the guidance that it dares not claim. 


Wordsworth speaks of ‘the sleep that 
is among the lonely hilis,” and yet these 
very hills were the quickeners of his 
best powers, —for “in the mountains did 
he feed his faith” (Excursion, Book I.)— 
which is, after all, the highest thing in 
man. It is not too much, indeed, to say 
that the heights in his own poetry were 
reached by means of this spiritual som- 
nambulism. There is. one passage de- 
scriptive of this living sleep, however, 
which outshines all others; not only be- 
cause it deals at greater length with the 
subject, but is itself so manifestly the 
voice of a spirit self-drawn within itself 
across its thoroughfares to the inner con- 
fines where there are the 


ebb and flow and ever-during power ; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. 


The passage alluded to, it need scarcely 
be said, is that altogether Wordsworthian 
one in “Tintern Abbey,” where, after 
acknowledging the presence of “sensa- 
tions sweet, felt in the blood, and felt 
along the heart,” the poet speaks of 


that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened : —that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on, — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are /aid asleep 
Ln body, and become a living soul. 


Farther on, in the same poem, we come 
to a passage more frequently quoted than 
any other to be found in Wordsworth, 
where he describes that mystic sense of 
companionship which made what is termed 
solitude a hallowed rather than a lonely 
thing to him: — 


I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


To one accustomed to give heed to 
one’s commoner life only, such an experi- 
ence as is spoken of, for example, in the 
first of these two passages, might be 
classed with the meaningless ecstasies of 
a heathen who seeks truth by closing his 
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eyes on the world in which the Truth man- 
ifested himself. But it is not so: for 
who has looked more earnestly or lovingly 
on the world than Wordsworth; or who 
has affirmed more strongly than he that 


to the solid ground 
Of nature trusts the mind that builds for aye? 


At the same time he unquestionably held 
that it should become the most grateful 
duty and easy surrender of the wise to 
_— themselves to those shyer instincts ; 
snowing that they often lead to mounts of 
vision from which reason may look down, 
although it could never have climbed un- 
aided. Life, to Wordsworth, thus became 
multiplied. He lived two lives; and no 
student of his works can forget the many 
expressions which give voice to his double 
experience. Touse Shakespeare’s phrase, 
there is “no speculation” in his eyes. 
None the less, but all the more, are they 
far and keen sighted. Quiet absorption 
was their work rather than speculation. 
“ The harvest of a guzet eye’ is to him the 
richest of all that may be gathered ; it is by 
“an eye made guéet by the power of har- 
mony ’ that he saw into what he called the 
“life of things.” With clear philosophic 
depth he saw that itis the single eye that 
sees truly; that the images appear mixed 
and disordered when the eye is not one 
with the nature of things whether spiritual 
or material, and that the union of both (the 
eye and the object seen) has a large share 
in the discovery of poetictruth. Therefore 
it is he works (only much of his work is 
waiting for the coming harmony) as he 
who tunes a trichord instrument until the 
wavy pulsations of sound cease, and the 
three strings give out a tone as of one. 
Yet this sleep, of which he speaks, is as 
intense in its absorbing power as in its 
forgetfulness of the lower side of self ; and 
so strangely is the mood set to the same 
key with the object of its interest, that 
the latter becomes nota shifting shadow 
but an integral part of the reigning spirit ; 
“‘a presence which is not to be put by.” 
To describe his position apparent paradox 
must be employed. He moves about, in 
his own words, “alive to all things and 
forgetting all.” If it is a waterfall to 
which he listens, he has to confess that it 
seems 


like the wild growth 
Or like some natural produce of the air, 
That could not cease to be. 


When the spot is left, the “ sounding cat- 
aract”” translates itself into a “ passion ” 
within him. Or if he speaks to the leech- 
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gatherer, something of the same mystic 
sense of continuity comes to him, accom- 
panied bya ont memory which eludes 
the grip of the understanding : — 


The old man still stood talking by my side ; 
But now his voice to me was like a stream 
Scarce heard; nor word from word could I 

divide ; 
And the whole body of the Man did seem 
Like one whom I had met with in a dream. 


At root this is an instinctive love of har- 
mony, — which, in its turn, as we see, be- 
comes a plea for continuity. Hence we 
find that the relation of even the moulder- 
ing ruin to its surroundings appeals to his 
imagination through its pathetic affiliation 
with, rather than its separation from, the 
life of nature round about it. The stanza 
is a very lovely one, view it as we may :— 


Dying insensibly away 

From human thoughts and purposes, 

It seemed — wall, window, roof and tower — 

To bow to some transforming power, 

And blend with the surrounding trees. 
(Peter Bell, Part III.) 


It is true there is the parting from man 
and his usages; but Wordsworth finds 
even in this, as it were, a reason for mak- 
ing the ruined chapel one with nature, as 
it never before had been. There is a 
great inclusiveness in the imagination of 
the man, to which all the lesser exclu- 
sions, so to speak, contribute. The limit 
we imagine as placed between ozéside and 
znside fronts the illimitable —not on one 
side, but on both sides alike. 

How absolutely self-secure in its own 
mysticism is the life that can say—in 
quiet disregard of the “bitter” voice 
which comes to most of us as it did to 
Tennyson in “ The Two Voices :” — 


Oh! there is life that breathes not; Powers 
there are 
That touch each other to the quick in modes 
Which the gross world no sense hath to per- 
ceive, 
No soul to dream of. 
(Address to Kilchurn Castle.) 


Or again in “ Presentiments,” — 


All heaven-born Instincts shun the touch 
Of vulgar sense. 


How vain would have been the attempt 
to have reasoned Wordsworth out of his 
trust and vision! One can see him gravely 
smiling down one of our modern know-alls 
(or know-nothings either for that matter !) 
while repeating in his measured way his 
own impressive lines,— 

Yet there are 

Blest times when mystery is laid bare, 
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Truth shows a glorious face, 
While on that isthmus which commands 
The councils of both worlds she stands. 


The truth spoken of is not quite synony- 
mous with what we call intellectual appre- 
hension; it is, rather, an all-round sense 
of being in touch with truth, and would 
thus be very imperfectly described as a 
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own exquisitely drawn Highland girl, who 
speaks with the simplicity and frankness 
that acknowledges no restraint but 


such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of er few words of English speech. 


Assuming, however, that it is worth 


result of an effort of reason; although,| while translating as we may mystic 
assuredly, reason would not lose its share thought and feeling into plain English 


in the satisfaction. We must never for- 
get that it was of much greater value in 
Wordsworth’s eyes to have the vital as- 
surance of neighborhood to the spirit of 
truth than to have the ability to spell out 
asingle certainty. This rich home-feeling 
(as it may be called) towards truth will 
give any man joy for himself, if it does 
not, indeed, give him a message of peace 
for all men. 

Let us not be too ready to sit in judg- 
ment on what we may imagine inadequacy 
of expression in matters such as these. 
There are such difficulties to be met in 
that country which lies between the soul 
and the pen that a thought — with its aure- 
ole of mystic glory about it— often goes 
forth proudly armor-clad, only to arrive at 
the end of the journey bankrupt of all but 
the merest wordiness. It is of the very na- 
ture of those dim intimations of wealthier 
neighborhoods, that they are evanescent 
and shrink from marrying every-day 
speech. Where the experience zs already, 
a word or two will touch it and make it 
thrill inanswer. Where the experience is 
lacking. on the other hand, no description 
in words will suffice. Wordsworth him- 
self was duly aware of the incompetence of 
language to express half of his mystic life. 
The verses on the mountain echo may be 
taken as an illustration of the little dis- 
tance words can carry us. 


Hears not also mortal Life? 

Hear not we, unthinking creatures, 
Slaves of folly, love, or strife — 
Voices of two different natures ? 


Have not we too? —yes, we have 
Answers, and we know not whence; 
Echoes from beyond the grave, 
Recognized intelligence! 


Such rebounds our inward ear 
Catches sometimes from afar: 
Listen, ponder, hold them dear; 
For of God — of God they are! 


How indefinite! we cry. Yet, is there 
much more to be said, afterall? Do not 
all such “visitings” come to us, as it 
were, in one language while we speak in 


words, few will question the sublimity of 
utterance which Wordsworth has reached 
in his great “ Ode on Intimations of Im- 
mortality,” which Emerson regarded as 
the high-water mark of nineteenth-century 
poetry, and the late Lord Houghton — 
only a week or two before his death — de- 
scribed as the greatest poem in the lan- 
guage. It is impossible to do more than 
allude to the ode in this connection as 
containing the compressed substance of 
all the rich and varied references to the 
mystic side of life that are to be found in 
the voluminous works of the poet. Two 
reasons are sufficient to give for passing 
it by here ; these are, that it requires an 
essay to itself, and that it has been so 
frequently, and on the whole so satisfac- 
torily, dealt with already. The opportu- 
nity might be taken, however, to state that 
the ode should be read in conjunction 
with “Evening Voluntary,” No. IX, 
which Dr. George Macdonald, indeed, has 
urged in “ England’s Antiphon.” 

Perhaps there never lived a man who 
was more sensitively alive to Nature’s 
various powers than Wordsworth, and, 
certainly, no one has ever been touched 
to finer issues by what we ordinarily call 
trifles. He was one who, in his own 
words, had “ among /eas¢ things an under- 
sense of greatest.” And truly, how deep 
a truth lies oftentimes in the common- 
place, betwixt the leaves of a wayside 
flower, as it were, while we pass by on the 
other side. 


Thing and thought 
Mix strangely: trifles light, and partly vain, 
Can prop . . . our nobler being. 

It is very characteristic of Wordsworth 
that we should find such lines as the fol- 
lowing in the last but one of his “ Even- 
ing Voluntaries,” where, in addressing 
the moon, he says he 

sometimes felt a fitness in thy sway 
To call up thoughts that shun the glare of day, 
And make the serious happier than the gay. 


And it is surely no wild leap of fancy to 
say that much of Wordsworth’s mysticism 





another; so that we feel like the poet’s 





was inbreathed in the quietness of twilight 
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deepening into darkness, to be re-lit some- 
times by the soft witchery of moonlight — 
“lay’s mutable distinctions,” as he called 
them, gone, and the mind awakening to 
the awing discovery in itself of the pres- 
ence of powers and realities of which the 
visible things were but adumbrations. 
With such ingatherings of nature’s quiet- 
ness come times of quickened existence, 
in which the very body we inhabit thrills 
with a strange expectancy of newness : — 


Oft on my way have I 
Stood still, though but a casual passenger, 
So much I felt the awfuiness of life. 


Or again, 


A strangeness in the mind, 
A feeling that I was not for that hour, 
Nor for that place. 


There is one other more detailed account 
of these quiverings of the “ electric chain,” 
by which Byron tells us we are “ darkly 
bound.” It is to be found in the eighth 
book of “ The Prelude :” — 


On the roof 
Of an itinerant vehicle I sate, 
With vulgar men about me, trivial forms 


Mean shapes on every side; but, at the in- 
stant 
When to myself it fairly might be said, 
The threshold now is overpast (how strange 
That aught external to the living mind 
Should have such mighty sway! yet so it was), 
A weight of ages did at once descend 
Upon my heart; no thought embodied, no 
Distinct remembrances, but weight and power, 
Power growing under weight: alas I feel 
That I am trifling: ’twas a moment’s pause — 
All that took place within me came and went 
As in a moment; yet with Time it dwells, 
And grateful memory as a thing divine. 


It is a common experience and regret 
that those quick feelings of newness, 
those overshadowings of a dual power or 
life, those strange impulses, and generally, 
those inarticulate mysteries, are vivid and 
real to us in childhood rather than in 
later years. In the ninth “ Evening Vol- 
untary ” (already referred to) Wordsworth 
offers up thanks —as for no common gift 
—jin that he was permitted to have his 
spirit revitalized with the keenness of vis- 
ion, which, according to established law, 
the man had seen 


die away 
And fade into the light of common day. 


Around these 


Sweet childish days that were as long 
As twenty days are now, 
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are gathered memories somehow in deeper 
colors —albeit much greater simplicity of 
outline — than those of later date which, 
it may be, are of even heartrending inten- 
sity. The complaint in one poem (* Res- 
olution and Independence ”) of “ dim sad- 
ness and blind thoughts,” which the poet 
acknowledges he “knew not nor could 
name,” is one lightly to be borne compared 
with the tender sense of loss—set to a 
low, haunting, minor key — expressed in, 
for example, Henry Vaughan’s lovely 
lines : — 

Happy those early days, when I 

Shined in my angel infancy! 

Before I understood the place 

Appointed for my second race. 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 

Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

If the sense of our loss be, in some 

sort, the measure of our fall, no wonder 
Wordsworth exclaims, — 


Our childhood sits, 
Our simple childhood sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements ; 


no wonder there are sad records of the 
baffled soul’s return from its fruitless 
quest ; for if Wordsworth is consistent in 
his allusions to childhood, in placing it in 
its simple height and depth above all 
after strivings, he is also consistent in 
this, that he believes it to be beyond our 
power to retrace our steps : — 

The days gone by 
Return upon me almost from the dawn 
Of life: the hiding-places of man’s power 
Open: I would approach them, but they close. 

(The Prelude, Book XII.) 


In a more elaborate paper than this can 
pretend to be, it might be shown that there 
are mystic founts hidden away out of sight 
in Wordsworth, whose presence may be 
easily traced, as it were by the greenness 
of the grass above them. Only where 
feeling has leapt up into some form of 
self-revelation in language — inadequate 
as that may be — have passages been gar- 
nered and grouped. It would not be 
strange if in our day —one in which the 
physical and exact sciences are predomi- 
nant—some should demand a specific 
justification of Wordsworth’s mysticism. 
One might readily enough adopt as an 
easy close to all controversies on the sub- 
ject the poet’s own dictum, — 


Each man’s mind is to herself 
Witness and judge; 


and let the matter rest there. It may at 
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once be admitted, however, that it is rea- 
sonable enough to object to any form of 
teaching which might undermine the com- 
mon activities of life, tend to generate in 
the mind habits of aimless dreaming, and 
encourage the inclination to dismiss rea- 
son as an incompetent guide. Noris such 
mysticism as this far from our powers of 
search. That search, however, need not 
extend to Wordsworth; for if we ask him 
plainly whether or not he advocates a 
yielding to fancy instead of science, or to 
illusion for its own sweet sake, we have 
his reply in no unqualified terms : — 
Desire we past illusions to recall ? 
To reinstate wild Fancy, would we hide 
Truths whose thick veil Science has drawn 
aside? 
No, —let this Age, high as she may, instal 
In her esteem the thirst that wrought man’s 
fall, 
The universe is infinitely wide; 
And conquering Reason, if self-glorified, 
Can nowhere move uncrossed by some new 
wall 
Or gulf of mystery. 


His mystical leanings are natural outgo- 
ings of his prepress not mere tentative 
movements of artificial life, and they are, 
emphatically, all in the direction of loftier 
intuition and more earnest life. Ruskin 
has somewhere called Wordsworth “the 


poet of rightness,” and we assuredly 
wrong him and ourselves if we regulate his 
mysticism to the realm of mere conjecture 


and wavering indolence of reason. Let 
us not readily put aside his own belief in 
the wse of what is so finely felt that words 
can scarcely claim kinship therewith at 
all, and which memory holds rather 
through the knowledge that zozw is not as 
then, than because of its distinct ability to 
transcribe the past. 

Deem not profitless those fleeting moods 
Of shadowy exultation; not for this, 
That they are kindred to our purer mind 
And inteliectual life; but that the soul, 
Remembering how she felt, but what she felt 
Remembering not, retains an obscure sense 
Of possible sublimity. 


It is, of course, even now, a certainty, 
but it grows clearer year by year, that 
Wordsworth’s poetry—in spite of the 
mass of his commonplace work, if you 
will, —is of quite perennial value. And 
it is to speak of no remote cause of this 
to say that his poetry is of that order 
which, if it does not anticipate science, 
nevertheless finds new and closer relation- 
ships to each coming truth, as though it 
had waited therefor. If we will admit it, 
indeed, this very charm of easy adjust- 
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ment, and this strange deep perspective 
in outlook, — where is no cul de sac, but 
the rich endless unfolding of nature and 
being, — are themselves testimonies to the 
largeness of a life whose voice — despite 
all our hewers of wood and drawers of 
water — must ever be 
Like sighings of illimitable forests, 


And waves of an unfathomable sea. 
JoHN HoOGBEN. 





From The Spectator. 
THE MYSTICAL SIDE OF GOOD SENSE. 


THERE is a very interesting paper in 
the new number of the Mtional Review, 
by Mr. John Hogben, on “ The Mystical 
Side of Wordsworth.” We should like to 
show that where Wordsworth is most mys- 
tical, good sense itself, as Englishmen 
usually understand it, is almost identical 
in its assumptions, though instead of set- 
ting out in full the path by which these 
assumptions are reached, good sense is 
apt to leap to a conclusion without paying 
much attention to the somewhat mystical 
reasoning by which these assumptions are 
established. At the opening of his paper, 
Mr. Hogben shows how much Words- 
worth relied on the conclusions to which 
his own mind came in what may be called 
a kind of mental somnambulism, a mood 
in which the senses seemed to be laid 
asleep while some higher faculty was all 
the surer and more penetrating in its 
judgments on account of that partial sleep 
of the perceptive powers. In the great 
lines written near Tintern Abbey, for in- 
tance, Wordsworth insists on “that 
blessed mood ” in which, 


Even the motions of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body and become a living soul. 


It is, he tells us, not by a restlessly in- 
quisitive eye, but by “an eye made guzet 
by the power of harmony and the deep 
power of joy” that “we see into the life 
of things.” So, too, he defends himself 
for sitting hour after hour on an old grey 
stone in apparent vacancy, on the ground 
that — 


The eye it cannot choose but see, 
We cannot bid the ear be still, 
Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 

Against or with our will. 


Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
By a wise passiveness. 
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Again, when he is most deeply stirred by 
anything he hears, as, for example, by the 
old leech-gatherer’s account of his own pa- 
tient endurance of hardship, Wordsworth 
finds the figure which has thus ren § 
impressed him becoming almost unreal, 
“like one that I had met with in a dream.” 
In other words, Wordsworth’s vision is, 
in his own belief, never thoroughly lucid 
till he is rapt by it far away from the ordi- 
nary alertness which is commonly called 
quickness of sense, and transported into 
a region in which he is alone with his 
thoughts, and all but unconscious of the 
momentary changes going on around him. 
Well, is not Wordsworth confirmed by the 
good sense, the better sense of the world, 
in this view of his, that we are apt to catch 
our truest and most really informing vision 
of the deeper aspects of things around us, 
in the /east¢ studied of our glances, or even 
in the retrospect with which we revert to 
what we have previously seen without see- 
ing it, as, for instance, when we are half 
falling asleep at night, or when we are 
just awakening and the events of the pre- 
vious day flash back upon us a new light 
which they did not give out at the time? 
We may call it mysticism when we are 
speaking of it as a poet’s explicit teaching ; 
but we do not call it mysticism, we call it 


good sense, when we attach more impor- 
tance to the side lights cast on any scene 
by a tranquil memory, than to the view of 
it which we took during the first eager 


gaze of a too anxious inquisition. Even 
the mere man of the world is conscious 
that when he is “ laid asleep in body,” he 
often becomes a much more “living soul ” 
for those things which heis most desirous 
to discern truly; that as his senses sink 
to rest, he recalls errors of which he was 
unconscious when he committed them, or 
expressions on the countenances of his 
friends or rivals which till then he had 
completely ignored. And if this be so in 
relation to things essentially of this world, 
it is certainly much more so as to those 
deeper springs of motive and character 
which it takes a still deeper peace of 
Spirit to perceive. Every one who has 
any insight at all, knows that the false 
notes he has struck during his hours of 
work come back to him most clearly when 
he is no longer absorbed in the strain or 
passion of the moment, — when, indeed, 
he is not even consciously reviewing the 
events of the day, but when they revisit 
him involuntarily, with a new significance 
‘and in new relations of which he had no 
glimpse before. It is not till something 
has happened to quiet the whole nature, 
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or, in Wordsworth’s phrase, to subdue it 
with “the power of harmony,” that the 
real drift of that which with an agitated 
and excited nature we had no power to 
discern at all, is grasped. It is not the 
eye which sees ill, for it does see that 
which the mind does not always note till 
the scene recurs in memory ; but it is the 
mind which interprets ill, because it is 
too much blinded by the heat and hurry 
of the moment to take all in. We need 
a wise “passiveness”’ to interpret truly 
what we see. But the good sense of the 
world is quite at one with Wordsworth on 
this point. It, too, says that what we re- 
member when the rush of events is over, is 
apt to be much truer than what we see 
while the rush of events lasts. 

Take another of Wordsworth’s appar- 
ently mystical inspirations. There is 
nothing on which he dwells with more de- 
light than the power of the imagination to 
transmute the greatest apparent obstacles 
which it has to face into the very sub- 
stance of its own visionary energy, so that 
instead of being arrested by difficulties, it 
is the difficulties which elicit and display 
its real vitality and power : — 


Within the soul a faculty abides, 

That with interpositions that would hide 
And darken, so can deal that they become 
Contingencies of pomp, and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample moon 
In the deep stillness of a summer even, 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Burns like an unconsuming fire of light 

In the green trees; and kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own, 

Yea, with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene : —like power abides 
In man’s celestial spirit; virtue thus 

Sets forth and magnifies herself; thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire 

From the incumbrances of mortal life, 

From error, disappointment, nay, from guilt, 
And sometimes, so relenting justice wills, 
From palpable oppressions of despair. 


In like manner he dwells on — 


Sorrow that is not sorrow, but delight, 

And miserable love that is not pain 

To hear of, for the glory that redounds 
Therefrom to human kind and what we are. 


It is a subject on which Wordsworth is 
never tired of insisting, that the imagina- 
tion of man has in itself a spring of joy so 
deep that it can transform the most 
gloomy subjects with its own light, till the 
gloomier they are intrinsically, the better 
they serve to glorify the power of the 
mind by which they are grasped and trans- 
formed, That explains why Wordsworth 
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seized so eagerly on subjects which all 
his contemporaries jeered at as unpoetical. 
He sought to show that the power of im- 
aginative joy in him could make them all 
the more poetical from their unpromising 
appearance. In short, the more imper- 
vious to light the substance on which the 
imagination shed its rays, the more glori- 
ous the transformation it effected by 
touching it with the magic of its passion. 
Well, is not the good sense of the world 
completely at one with Wordsworth in the 
result, though it does not dwell on the proc- 
ess with the minute care with which he 
dwells on it? Does it not believe that 
it is difficulties which make a man— 
whether imaginative or otherwise — who 
is worth making at all? Does it not hold 
that the most ennobling fate for a really 
great man is to have all sorts of obstacles 
cast in his way that he may surmount 
them, and by surmounting them, come to 
realize the deep-stored energy within, of 
which otherwise he might never know the 
depth? The better sense of the world 
takes little account of a man who has had 
no difficulties, it takes much of one who 
has had the greatest difficulties and con- 
quered them, and more still of one who 
has sought out, without the need for doing 
so, a difficult path that leads to a great 


goal, and conquered the obstacles in the 


way. No sound judge would trust a man 
whose life had been plain sailing. We 
all know that the nature which has not 
been early tested and often tested, is not 
to be trusted, that it is not tempered as 
we like to see all good steel tempered be- 
fore we use it in a great conflict. Words- 
worth’s profound belief that this power 
was in the mind before it came out of it, 
and only waited to be brought out by con- 
flict, does not concern the world, which 
does not busy itself with the source of the 
energy so long as the energy is there and 
is proved. But as profoundly as Words- 
worth believed that conflict and resistance 
were essential to bring to light the poet’s 
inborn power, so profoundly does the bet- 
ter sense of the world believe that no man 
is really great who has not found out for 
himself the best difficulties to overcome, 
even if they did not challenge him to over- 
come them. 

Or, again, what can be more apparently 
mystical than Wordsworth’s belief that he 
could feel— intuitively feel —the whole- 
ness of the universe, and the greatness of 
that whole ? — 

I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LIX, 3060 





Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


And yet is it not this very sense of the 
wholeness of the universe, and especially 
of the essential harmony of the whole uni- 
verse with the most sublime things in it, 
like “the light of setting suns, and the 
round ocean, and the living air, and the 
blue sky, and in the mind of man,” which 
good sense half unconsciously insists upon 
as one of the first requisites of a large 
and sagacious nature? There is nothing 
good sense sooner takes offence at than 
either want of a large sympathy and in- 
sight into the world without, or, on the 
other hand, pessimism,— want of the 
former implying want of feeling for the 
way in which one thing touches another, 
and gets itself into true relations with 
it, and the latter implying a disposi- 
tion to interpret the facts of life from the 
ugly and dark side of it, instead of from 
the beautiful and bright side of it. Either 
the one disposition or the other is offen- 
sive to the really good sense of the world, 
which is nevertheless all unconscious that 
in thus insisting on a feeling for the 
whole, as distinct from a feeling for insu- 
lated parts, and in insisting on interpret- 
ing the whole by that which is greatest 
and most beautiful, and not by that which 
is smallest and most ugly, it is really in- 
sisting on a mystical view of the universe, 
and especially on Wordsworth's mystical 
view of it,—the view which discerns a 
prevailing harmony in the whole, and 
which makes joy the key-note for explain- 
ing sorrow, and not sorrow the key-note 
for explaining joy. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
AT LITTLE GIDDING. 


I wAs staying lately for a short time in 
Huntingdonshire, and finding that I was 
within an easy ride of the three Giddings 
— Great Gidding, Steeple Gidding, and 
Little Gidding — I determined to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity which offered 
itself of paying a visit to the little church 
and manor which the devotion and piety of 
Nicholas Ferrar rendered so famous in 
the earlier part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It may be interesting to recall some 
details of the life of this remarkable man, 
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whose father, Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, had 
been an intimate friend of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Francis Drake, and Sir John 
Hawkins; and who was himself closely 
attached to George Herbert, Richard 
Crashaw, Archbishop Laud, and Bishop 
Williams. 

Nicholas Ferrar was born in London, on 
February 22nd, 1592. While still a child 
he displayed an exceptionally thoughtful 
and serious disposition, and being remark- 
ably quick, intelligent, and industrious, he 
was sent to school at Euborne in Berk- 
shire at the early age of six. Here he 
stayed until he was thirteen, having ob- 
tained no slight proficiency in Greek and 
Latin, writing and arithmetic, logic, short- 
hand, and music. He was then entered at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, where, after a 
most distinguished career, he graduated 
in his nineteenth year and was elected to 
the physic fellowship. In this position, 
however, which must have been entirely 
congenial to his tastes, he was not long to 
remain. His health, which had always 
been delicate, completely gave way. He 
suffered from severe attacks of ague, 
which the Cambridgeshire climate tended 
to aggravate; change of air alone, he was 
assured, could benefit him; and so, in the 
spring of 1613, having taken his master’s 
degree, he left Cambridge for Holland as 
a gentleman-in-waiting on the princess 
Elizabeth, who was travelling to the Palat- 
inate with the palsgrave her husband, 
and to whom Nicholas had been presented 
by Dr. Scot, the master of Clare. 

He accompanied the royal suite, how- 
ever, only as faras Amsterdam. Thence 
he continued his travels alone, passing 
through the principal towns of Saxony, 
Germany, and Italy, and finally sailing 
from Venice to Spain. He spent some 
time at the courts of the different nations, 
carefully observing and noting down their 
different customs, and making a special 
study of the religious peculiarities which 
distinguished them both in doctrine and 
discipline. His health varied much dur- 
this period, and he was not seldom com- 
pletely prostrated with ague; nor did he 
escape the adventures and risks incident 
to a traveller in those days, frequently 
finding it necessary to assume disguises. 
At length, in 1618, he returned to England, 
being then twenty-six years of age, and 
spent some time with his parents in Lon- 
don. He found his elder brother John 
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cepted his brother’s late duties, in the 
discharge of which he displayed such con- 
summate aptitude and knowledge, that in 
1622 he was raised by unanimous consent 
to the position of deputy governor, which 
he held until the dissolution of the Vir- 
ginia Company in 1624. Nicholas was 
then returned as a member of Parliament ; 
an honor which he soon resigned, being 
wishful to devote the rest of his life to 
religious seclusion in retirement from the 
world. 

With this end in view he looked about 
for a place suitable to his intention, and 
in 1624 purchased the lordship and manor 
of Little Gidding in Huntingdonshire, the 
peaceful and sequestered situation of 
which promised to lend itself readily to 
his pious designs. The estate was small ; 
the old manor-house (Gidding Hall, as it 
was Called), in a sad state of decay, and 
the little chapel close by, then used as a 
barn, were almost the only buildings upon 
it. Here, with the aid of his mother, now 
seventy-three years of age (his father had 
died four years before), he set himself 
vigorously to work a reformation. The 
chapel was cleansed and repaired, and 
provided with everything necessary for 
the decent and orderly conduct of divine 
service. Permission was obtained from 
his old friend Bishop Williams of Lincoln 
for services to be performed; and an ar- 
rangement was made with the parish priest 
of Steeple Gidding to read matins every 
day at eight o’clock, the litany at ten, 
and evensong at four. 

Mrs. Ferrar now sent for her only daugh- 
ter, Susanna, who had married Mr. John 
Collet, of Bourn Bridge, near Cambridge, 
and was the mother of eight sons and 
eight daughters, to come with her husband 
and family and form a kind of religious 
household. They did so; and in the year 
1625, amid ascene of rare picturesqueness 
and sheltered beauty, the members of this 
united family entirely surrendered them- 
selves to works of devotion, mortification, 
and active charity. 

It was at this point that Mr. Ferrar de- 
cided to take holy orders. He felt that 
by so doing he would be able to render 
more legitimate assistance in the conduct 
of the worship and devotional exercises 
of the community, quite determining, how- 
ever, not to proceed beyond the first order 
of the Anglican ministry. Ano 
he was ordained deacon by Dr. Laud, 


acting as king’s counsel for the colony of | afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, but 


Virginia; 
wards, John was made deputy governor 


but when, very shortly after-|then Bishop of St. David’s, on Trinity 
| Sunday, 1626. On the same day he reg- 


under Sir Edward Sandys, Nicholas ac-| istered a vow “that, since God had so 
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often heard his most humble petitions and 
delivered him out of many dangers, and in 
many desperate calamities had extended 
his mercy to him, he would give himself 
up continually to serve God to the utmost 
of his power in the office of a deacon, into 
which office he had that very morning 
been regularly ordained; that he had 
long ago seen enough of the manners and 
of the vanities of the world; and that he 
did hold them all in so low esteem that 
he was resolved to spend the remainder 
of his life in mortification, in devotion 
and charity, and in a constant preparation 
for death.” It appears that he had previ- 
ously undertaken a vow of perpetual celi- 
bacy. 

Mr. Ferrar now turned his attention to 
the decoration of the little church. It 
was first re-floored and panelled through- 
out; the altar, the pulpit, and the reading- 
desk were provided with two sets of rich 
hangings and cushions,* some being of 
Mrs. Ferrar’s own working —green for 
ferial, blue embroidered with gold and 
edged with lace for festival use. A brass 
font ¢ standing on a graceful pedestal also 
of brass, surmounted by a cross, and.a 
brass eagle for the lectern, were placed, 
the one near the pulpit on the north, and 
the other near the reading-desk on the 
south side of the chancel. ‘The altar itself 
was of cedar; the vessels and ornaments 
of silver. 

The old hall was next restored and 
adapted to the purposes of the religious 
community. A large room was set apart 
as the oratory for the common devotions 
of the family, and two smaller ones for 
night oratories. To each inmate were al- 
lotted two small private rooms. Three 
larger ones were devoted to the use of the 
three resident teachers whom Mr. Ferrar 
retained for the purpose of giving instruc- 
tion in music (vocal, instrumental, and 
theoretical), in English and Latin, and in 
writing and arithmetic. Another spacious 
room was reserved as a kind of book-lab- 
oratory and fitted up with machinery for 
rolling, pressing, and binding books. A 
large outhouse was converted into a school- 
room for the gratuitous education of the 
children of the neighboring parishes. 
Mottoes and texts of Scripture adorned 
the walls of each room; anda small brass 
plate engraved with the words, “ House 
of Prayer,” which still remains in its 


* One of these may still be seen in the vestry. 

+ This has happily been preserved. It has a cover 
of quaint design round which fleursede-lys and crosses 
alternate. The cross has disappeared. In shape and 
decoration this font is, I believe, unique. 





place, was affixed to the door of the 
church. Out of doors the gardens and 
orchards were tastefully laid out and re- 
claimed to their original beauty and use. 

For the guidance of the household Mr. 
Ferrar drew up with great minuteness a 
table of rules. Each member had his or 
her own special duties to perform, and 
a special time for their performance. 
Everything was so arranged that nothing 
should be carried to excess. It was Mr. 
Ferrar’s favorite maxim that “the golden 
mean, if one could only hit it, was the 
surest way to effect great things as well 
in spiritual as in temporal matters.” 
Their common devotional exercises, their 
private prayers and meditations, their 
fasting and abstinence, were all arranged 
with a due regard to health; and the 
hours for the instruction and recreation of 
the younger members of the family were 
proportioned with a similar care. As 
the children of Mrs. Collet grew up they 
came under the more immediate influence 
of Mr. Ferrar, whose untiring energies 
were devoted to their spiritual advance- 
ment and welfare. Short services were 
drawn up for each hour of the day, con- 
sisting of a hymn, psalms, collects, and 
passages from the Gospels; and in order 
that these might be regularly recited with- 
out weariness, Mr. Ferrar divided such 
members of the community as were will- 
ing into companies of three or four, ap- 
pointing to each company certain hours 
with their proper psalms; in this way the 
whole of the psalter was repeated each 
day. The night too had its special devo- 
tions. A simultaneous twofold watch, 
one of men and the other of women, its 
members varying each night, took the 
hours from nine till one, and during that 
time repeated antiphonally the psalms, oc- 
casionally singing a hymn to the accom- 
paniment of the organs in the oratories. 
Of the prayers used by the family in their 
united devotions some were composed by 
Mr. Ferrar himself, others were transla- 
tions from foreign devotional works, but 
all were written out. “ Extemporary 
prayers,” Mr. Ferrar used to say, “needed 
little other confutation than to take them 
in shorthand and show them some time 
after to those very men that had been so 
audacious to vent them. Ask their own 
judgments of them (for I think they will 
hardly know them again) and see if they 
do not blame them.” 

Cheerfulness, purity, and love reigned 
at Little Gidding, the desire of all being 
simply to make themselves and others 
better. This was theiraim; their method 
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was founded on a loyal and willing adher- 
ence tothe rules prescribed for their guid- 
ance by Mr. Ferrar. On the first Sunday 
in the month there was a celebration of the 
Holy Communion in their own little 
church at which Mr. Ferrar assisted as 
deacon, the celebrant generally being the 
priest from Steeple Gidding, or sometimes 
a visitor from Cambridge. Each Sunday 
morning the children of the surrounding 
parishes assembled at the manor-house to 
repeat their psalms and to attend divine 
services in the church, whither they 
marched in procession. The order of 
this procession, which was regularly ad- 
hered to on week-days as well as Sundays, 
was as follows : — 


First, the three schoolmasters in black 
gowns and Monmouth caps: then Mrs. Fer- 
rar’s grandsons, clad in the same manner, two 
and two: then her son Mr. John Ferrar, and 
her son-in-law, Mr. Collet, in the same dress: 
then Mr. Ferrar in surplice, hood, and square 
cap, sometimes leading his mother: then Mrs. 
Collet and all her daughters, two and two: 
then all the servants, two and two: the dress 
of all was uniform: then, on Sundays, all the 
psalm-children two and two. As they came 
into the church every person made a low 
obeisance, and all took their appointed places. 
The masters and gentlemen in the chancel: 
the youths knelt on the upper step of the half- 
pace: * Mrs. Ferrar, her daughter, and all 
her granddaughters in a fair island seat. Mr. 
Nicholas Ferrar at coming in made a low 
obeisance: a few paces further, a lower; and 
at the half-pacc, a lower still; then went into 
the reading-desk and read Matins according 
to the Book of Common Prayer. This ser- 
vice over, they returned in the same order and 
with the same solemnity. t 


Dinner was then served, during which 
passages from scripture or ecclesiastical 
history were read aloud. At two o’clock 
evensong was sung in the church, and 
was followed by the recital of psalms in 
the oratory. At five or six they supped; 
and a hymn and compline prayers brought 
the worship of the day toa close at eight 
o'clock, the hour for retiring to rest. 

The hours of each day in the week were 
regularly divided and allotted to various 
kinds of work, spiritual exercises, and 
recreation. Four o’clock was the hour 
for rising, five for family prayers in the 
oratory ; the psalms of the hour were said 
at six, and followed by matins in the 
church at half past. At seven, and at 
each hour throughout the day, the proper 
psalms were repeated by that company 

* In this case, the step which formed the only division 


between the chancel and the body of the church. 
+t Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, v. 166. 
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whose turn it might be. Breakfast was 
served at eight; and instruction followed 
until ten, the hour for litany. Eleven was 
the dinner hour; recreation was permit- 
ted until one, when instruction was re- 
sumed. Evensong was sung in the church 
at four. In the winter the supper hour 
was five, and in the summer six; after 
supper all were free until eight, when 
prayers were said in the oratory. 

As soon as the daughters of Mrs. Collet 
were old enough they assumed in turns the 
superintendence of the household duties. 
They received, too, from Mr. Ferrar a 
practical training in surgery, employing 
their skill in the relief of all who needed 
itin the neighborhood. The seven daugh- 
ters who remained unmarried were known 
as “the sisters,” and assumed the names 
of the Chief, the Patient, the Cheerful, 
the Affectionate, the Submiss, the Obedi- 
ent, the Moderate. 

One of the most interesting occupations 
of the community was the construction, 
under the special direction of Mr. Ferrar, 
of “ Harmonies of the Gospels.”* These 
were produced by cutting out, and pasting 
together on large sheets of paper, portions 
of the narratives given by each Evange- 
list. So cleverly were the pieces fitted 
to one another, and the sheets bound to- 
gether, that when finished the whole pre- 
sented the appearance of being an original 
printed work. One of these Harmonies 
was so much admired by King Charles, 
who paid a visit to Little Gidding in 
May, 1633, that he begged for a copy 
to be made for his own use, and after- 
wards for a Harmony of the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles. 

The spiritual exercises of Mr. Ferrar 
himself exceeded those of the other in- 
mates of his religious house. Two or 
three nights every week he spent in watch- 
ing either in the church or in the oratory. 
On other nights he rose at one, being 
awakened from his short rest by the com- 
pany whose watch had just terminated. 
His night vigils were often participated in 
by pious friends from the neighborhood, 
and by those guests whom the fame of 
the community attracted. Richard Cra- 
shaw particularly delighted to come over 
from Cambridge and join his friend in 
these solemn hours of prayer and medita- 





tion. A considerable portion of his time 
was devoted by Mr. Ferrar to the compo- 


* A description of the extant copies of these Hare 
monies, preserved in the British Museum and in the 
library of St. John’s College, Oxford, wil] be found in 
** Two Lives of N. Ferrar,’’ admirably edited by the 

| Rev. (now Professor) J. E. B. Mayor, Cambridge, 1855+ 
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sition of the essays, short biographies of 
the saints, historical sketches, and moral 
and devotional works, which were some- 
times read aloud during meals, or used as 
text-books for the younger members of 
the family. Ties of the closest friendship 
existed between Nicholas Ferrar and 
George Herbert; they always spoke of 
each other as brothers, and though per- 
sonal meetings were rare, correspondence 
was frequent up to the time of George 
Herbert’s death. 

It was perhaps only to be expected that 
the exemplification of piety and strictness 
of life manifested at Little Gidding should 
provoke not only wonder and curiosity, 
but obloquy and malignant abuse. The 
Ferrars suffered alike from the misrepre- 
sentation of Puritans and of Roman Cath- 
olics; and although all their rules were 
cordially approved by Bishop Williams, 
who paid several visits to Little Gidding 
from his palace at Buckden, they were 
denounced on the one hand as Papists 
and on the other as Protestants, being in 
fact neither, but living in strict and loyal 
accordance with the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Anglican Church. 

Mrs. Ferrar died in 1635, and her son 
Nicholas survived her but two years. He 
passed away on the morning of December 


4th, 1637, precisely as the clock struck 
one, his regular hour of rising for prayer 
and meditation. 

The character of Nicholas Ferrar was 


a unique and many-sided one. In his ear- 
lier lite he was at once mathematician, lin- 
guist, physician, barrister, and musician. 
He had been a courtier, a traveller, a co- 
lonial deputy governor, and a member of 
Parliament ; and underneath all this ver- 
satility of intellect was a mind gifted with 
a spiritual faculty of the deepest earnest- 
ness. And at length when the imperious 
call, which most surely and certainly does 
come to some men, came to him and sum- 
moned him to a life apart from the world 
— to the deepening of his own spirituality 
and to the direction of the spiritual life of 
others — he was not behindhand in em- 
bracing the higher walk which leads to 
the “heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” 
Brilliant as was the career of Nicholas 
Ferrar in the world, who shall say that 
his life did not shine with a brighter lus- 
tre in the self-renunciation of the spirit- 
ual director at Little Gidding? 





After Mr. Ferrar’s death the direction | 
of the community was undertaken by his | 
nephew Nicholas, the son of his elder | 
brother John; but the exceptionally | 
gifted genius of this young man (he was | 
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only twenty) was lost to the Church by his 
early death in May, 1640. The interest- 
ing connection between the king and Lit- 
tle Gidding, however, was not suffered to 
lapse. In the year 1646 Charles in his 
flight from Oxford came to Gidding a lit- 
tle after midnight in the early hours of 
May 2nd, and craved protection and con- 
cealment. For better security he was 
conducted to a house at Coppingford, 
whence he passed the next day on his 
way northwards. A window on the south 
side of the chapel commemorates this 
visit with the following inscription under 
the royal coat of arms, /usignia Caroli 
Regis qui latitavit apud Ferrarios:; 2 
Maii., A. S. 1646.* In the troublous 
times that followed, times fraught with 
danger alike to the Church and the nation, 
Little Gidding was not spared. The fam- 
ily, forewarned of a meditated attack upon 
their retreat, managed by a timely flight 
to save their persons from violence; but 
the little church was rudely desecrated 
and robbed, the mansion plundered, and 
most of the literary works of the Ferrars 
ruthlessly destroyed. The members of 
this unique family — whose home was at 
once a retreat, a college, a sisterhood, and 
a hospital, whose life was a psalm and a 
benevolence, whose energies for more 
than twenty years had been directed with 
noble-hearted self-abnegation to the ad- 
vancement of God’s glory by the example 
of a life of devout worship and of never- 
flagging sympathy with and care for their 
poorer brethren—were obliged to sepa- 
rate for safety. Ties of kindred and those 
deeper ties which union in spiritual and 
eternal things alone can weld, were 
wrenched asunder never here to be re- 
united. As one stands on the green slope 
which marks the site of Gidding Hall, 
and recalls scene after scene of those 
days of bitter intolerance, only one feeling 
is possible — the feeling of pity; of pity 
alike for the persecuted and the perse- 
cutors. 


It was on a beautiful day in summer 
that a friend and myself arranged to make 
our pilgrimage to Little Gidding. . The 
sky was dappled with soft flakes of white 
cloud, and the midday stillness just ruffled 
by the few homely sounds of village life 
which the faint breeze wafted along as we 
rode out of the courtyard of a decayed 
but still imposing posting-inn, a relic of 
coaching-days, and turned along the once 

* There is another interesting window, on the north 


side, bearing the arms of Nicholas Ferrar with his 
motto, Ferre va Ferme. 
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frequented highroad between London and 
York. ‘The full light of the June sun was 
falling clear on the golden flats of Hunt- 
ingdonshire ; and that inner sympathy of 
the quietude and solemnity of nature, al- 
ways ready to respond to our highest 
moods or aspirations, seemed wonderfully 
near and real. Neither of us cared for 
conversation, and we rode on mile after 
mile in silence. Turning out of the high- 
road at Alconbury we lost sight of the 
numerous church spires which just before 
were to be seen dotting the landscape 
around us. Next we caught a glimpse of 
Coppingford, where the home of the loyal 
Roman Catholic afforded shelter and hid- 
ing to the royal fugitive stumbling through 
the fields with a lantern and a single guide 
on that dark May night which preceded his 
surrender to the Scottish army. A turn 
in the lane revealed the grey tower of 
Hammerton church, as yet half hidden by 
the tall sprays of blowing dog-roses which 
tinted the dark hedgerows with a livelier 
green and blushing white. But we left 


Hammerton buried amongst the beeches 
and willows for another day’s exploration, 
and turned to the right along a gently ris- 
ing road flanked by low hedges bounding 
yellow fields, in one of which some half- 
dozen busy mowers lenta charm of human 


life to the otherwise unbroken stillness of 
the landscape. A little further, and an 
old white gate creaked on its hinges as we 
turned into the ancient manorial estate of 
the Ferrars, and received the keys of the 
little church readily offered to us by the 
clerk. We passed down the hedge-side 
through a couple of gates, and then on our 
left, standing in the shade of a cluster of 
beeches, was the small but beautifully 
proportioned chapel. Within a stone’s 
throw formerly stood the old mansion 
fronting south-east; but no remains of it 
are to be seen, though the raised pathway 
which led from its entrance to the church- 
door is still traceable. We left our horses 
to wander in the meadow, and as we stood 
gazing, the sweet glory of the June sun 
was falling aslant on the old red brick and 
grey lichened stone of the south wall ; and 
the tall grass in the graveyard, swayed by 
the breeze, was full of color and beauty. 
In the calm and peace of the scene one’s 
soul seemed to be hallowed by the realiza- 
tion of perfect solitude and repose, while 
the picture of the pure and holy life of 


the “nuns of Little Gidding” rose up be-| 
fore one’s imagination, compelling sym- | 


pathy and homage. 
We opened the wooden wicket, and, 
treading softly over the stones in the 
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centre of the path which tell of the last 
resting-place of John Collet and of his 
daughter Susanna, we paused before the 
closed door to read the legend above, 
“This is none other than the House of 
God and the Gate of Heaven.” Surely 
here, if anywhere, the presence of God 
could be revealed! We entered, and the 
closed door seemed to shut us into a holier 
sanctuary and to a nearer realization of 
the unseen. The sunlight faintly streamed 
in through the colored glass of the illu- 
minated arms of the royal coat of Charles ; 
and the half-tints glimmered on the brass 
of the font and the eagle and the mural 
tablets of John Ferrar and Susanna Collet. 
Sinking into one of the oak stalls, which 
range along the walls as in a college 
chapel, one’s thoughts wandered back- 
wards over the many changes witnessed 
by that small shrine. Its restoration by 
Nicholas Ferrar, with the night vigils, the 
psalmody, the meditations, the celebra- 
tions at the raised and beautiful altar 
decked with lights and flowers, the lowly 
reverence, the mysterious Presence, the 
hush of adoration, and the light of God in 
the soul. Then, its desecration by the 
heavy-handed Puritan rabble; the break- 
ing up of the little commmnity, and the 
silenced Prayer-book unheard for fifteen 
years. Again, a gleam of joyous bright- 
ness at the Restoration ; and again, a pe- 
riod of lax services and gloom. 

Ah (so ran one’s thoughts), surely one 
might live unspotted from the world amid 
these hallowed scenes, toiling for others, 
for the poor, the sick, the needy, and the 
sinful; growing more ard more into the 
heavenly life, following the divine type in 
the true union of the active with the con- 
templative; aiming at the perfection of 
life in the combination of work and wor- 
ship — of worship which is work, and of 
work which is worship; progressing very 
slowly perhaps over the thorny and stony 
path, but still and ever advancing to a 
clearer entrance into that life eternal 
which is the knowledge of our fellowship 
with the true God in his revelation of him- 
self through Jesus Christ! 

My friend had wandered out into the 
graveyard, and as I roused myself from 
my musings to join him, the sun was half 
overshadowed by a dark cloud. “’Tis a 
twofold omen,” I said, as we rode slowly 
away through the long grass, past the 
orchards and beeches to the old gate and 
the road, “’tis a twofold omen: the future 
| of the Anglican Church will be none the 

less bright for its late period of gloom; 
| and not dimmer but the more transcend- 
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ing will be the eternal glory that shall be 
revealed in us that we dwell for a moment 
in the half-lights of time.” 

T. HERBERT BINDLEY. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE. 


To free a race, to found a nation — 
there is a work to be had in remembrance 
among men, a thought to join the ages, 
telling of the gods and heroes of the past. 
Great are they who have accomplished 
this, strong in the will that commands 
obedience, full of the courage that knows 
no defeat, rich in the devotion that calls 
men to duty ; and happy is the people that 
finds such a leader, else it may sit forever 
in the house of bondage. Such an one 
was Toussaint L’Ouverture, the negro. 
He was a man of various fortunes and 
eventful life. More than forty years had 
he lived, a slave among slaves, before he 
was called to be the ruler of his people. 
Like David, the shepherd boy of Judah, 
who came forth to be her deliverer and her 
king, he felt the joy of victory and domin- 
ion; like Joan of Arc, the saviour and 
martyr of France, he tasted a bitterness 
worse than the bitterness of death») Deep 
sunk in degradation, he rose “to height 
of noblest temper,” such as theirs, and to 
his valor joined fortitude and wisdom, 
He found his people in all the wilfulness 
of aimless anarchy; he left it so strong 
and united that all the power of Napoleon 
fought against it in vain. In this slave 
was found the one man fit to command in 
war, or to govern in peace; the one man 
free from the prejudice of race and the 
desire of revenge ; just and merciful after 
ages of tyranny, incorruptible and gener- 
ous after ages of abasement. 

Long before the days of Toussaint, 
Hayti or San Domingo, the queen of the 
Antilles, was famous in history ; for there 
Columbus established his first settlement 
in America, and there was first enacted 
that shameful tragedy which has been re- 
peated wherever, to the ruin of a simpler 
race, the resources of civilization have 
been at the command of European rapac- 
ity. The colonists began to oppress the 
natives — simple children of idleness and 
mirth. The Indians took up arms — they 
were reduced to slavery, to till the ground 
and labor in the mines for the benefit of 
their oppressors. When they rebelled, 
their hardships were increased. At length, 
bowed down by war and famine and un- 
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wonted toil, it seemed as though they 
would soon die out; and then there rose 
up to defend them that remarkable man 
who received the title of Protector of the 
Indians. The monk Las Casas was one 
of those over whom devotion to a partic- 
ular cause has gained a complete mas- 
tery—a specialist in philanthropy, and 
perhaps the most convincing instance of 
the dangers of specialism. To save the 
remnant of the Indians, he proposed the 
introduction of negroes, men of a race 
more fitted to endure ; and thus he estab- 
lished the African slave-trade. He did 
not succeed in preserving the natives ; he 
was only successful in enslaving the 
blacks. The negroes were not the sav- 
iours of the Indians; but in the end they 
became their avengers. Hayti, the first 
to suffer from these evils, was the first to 
rise up against them, and the first to be 
free. 

But something else was needed to pre- 
pare the way for this high destiny. By 
the Peace of Ryswick the western portion 
of the island was transferred to France, 
and thus was linked to the fortunes of the 
great progressive nation in which the mod- 
ern revolution reached its stormy climax. 
There the first systematic attack on slav- 
ery began, when Montesquieu traced it to 
its origin, and Rousseau brought against 
it the eloquence that then had such power 
over men. Finally Diderot, launching his 
burning words from behind the mask of 
Raynal, cried aloud for a Spartacus to 
arise and lead his fellow-slaves to ven- 
geance. Had Diderot but known it, that 
Spartacus was already born, a lad keeping 
his master’s sheep on the plantation of 
Breda, who will be ready, when his hour 
has come, to labor and to die for his peo- 
ple. 

Toussaint’s father, the son of a chief of 
the Aradas, had been taken prisoner in a 
war with a neighboring tribe, and disposed 
of to the slave-traders, by whom he was 
brought to Hayti, and sold to work on the 
plantation of the Comte de Noé at Breda. 
The manager of the estate soon saw that 
he was no ordinary slave; for in their 
exile the negroes strove to maintain the 
customs of their native land, and in their 
common degradation to do honor to the 
son of their chief. Thus, distinguished 
by the respect of his fellows, Gaou Guinou 
was soon promoted to a place of trust, and 
given what was called the liberty of the 
savannah — that is, he was allowed to-go 
about as he pleased, and was assigned 2 
piece of land for his maintenance. He 
married a slave of his own tribe, and had 
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several children, the eldest of whom was 
destined to be the liberator of his race. 
Toussaint as a boy was weak in health, and 
yet by courage and force of character he 
excelled in all manly exercises. Like all 
the slaves of San Domingo, he was 
brought up in the Catholic faith, and the 
devotion kindled in his young heart lasted 
to the latest hour of his life. His god- 
father, Pierre Baptiste, who lived to see 
him ruler of the country, was much supe- 
rior to the other negroes in education, and 
by him Toussaint was taught all that he 
had to teach, but from his father he learnt 
much more — the history of his ancestors, 
fondly cherished in servitude, and the 
thought that he, too, in spite of that servi- 
tude, was born to be a leader of men. 
The manager of the plantation, M. Bayou 
de Libertat, was honorably known for his 
kindness to the slaves —‘‘as happy as a 
negro at Breda” became ppt 4 So 
far Toussaint was fortunate, but not he 
alone. How many white men owed their 
lives to the happiness of those early days 
at Breda, the cruelties of Dessalines, of 
Christophe, of every other negro leader 
bear witness. Toussaint went through 
the usual course of slave life. As a boy 
he tended the sheep ; when he grew older, 
he worked in the sugar plantations; then, 
his good conduct being recognized, he was 
promoted to be his master’s coachman, 
and eventually to have charge of the store- 
houses of sugar. In his leisure he loved 
reading, especially history and the lives of 
great captains, and he read, with what 
stirring of the heart we may imagine, the 
book of Raynal,* which was already passed 
in secret from hand to hand among the 
slaves. Meanwhile his warm and hopeful 
youth was passing into middle age; he 
was married, and his children were grow- 
ing up around him—a peaceful life, al- 
most a happy one. Here with love and 
duty he could pass his days, and smile 
perhaps at his youthful dreams of free- 
dom ; but still there was the longing to be 
free. And at length were heard the first 
murmurings of the coming storm. 

At the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion there were in the colony forty thou- 
sand white men, thirty thousand free 
mulattoes, and five hundred thousand 
slaves. The former were themselves 
divided. There were the wealthy planters 
living in luxury, often in luxurious vice, 
in the midst of their slaves; the public 
officials; the managers of the estates of 
the many absentees, doing their best to 


* Histoire philosophique et politique des deux Indes. 
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live as though they were themselves pro- 
prietors ; the merchants and other Euro- 
peans engaged in trade; and beneath all 
a rabble of adventurers, the offscouring of 
the mother country, come forth to prey on 
her richest colony. Below these were 
the free mulattoes, often wealthy, but 
always inferior to the meanest white men, 
deprived of all share in public life, and 
liable to forced labor. Custom forbade a 
mulatto eating at the same table, or sitting 
in the same pew as a white man, even 
though it were his ownfather. And below 
these again, visited by the contempt of 
white men and mulatto alike, were those 
by whose unrequited labor the plains pro- 
duced their wealth of sugar and coffee and 
indigo — the half-million of slaves. Toa 
people thus divided came the news of the 
fall of the Bastille. In the beginning all 
was rejoicing, for few Frenchmen in that 
first hour of hope could recoil from the 
great destiny opening before their country. 
But besides this general feeling, each saw 
in the Revolution the satisfaction of his 
own claims —the great planters, that the 
public offices of the colony should no 
longer be filled by needy courtiers or dis- 
carded politicians ; the meaner white men 
that all of their own color should now be 
equal ; the mulattoes, that their grievous 
burdens should be removed. On one 
thing only were they all agreed — that the 
position of the negroes should remain the 
same ; for them there could be no equality 
and no relief, slaves now and forever. 

At length an event took place which 
completed the enmity between the white 
men and those of mixed blood. Vincent 
Ogé, a young mulatto, impatient of the 
ambiguous decisions of the Constituent 
Assembly, tried to obtain justice for his 
fellows by force of arms. His rising, ill- 
planned and ill-supported, was easily sup- 
pressed, and he himself, after being 
tortured, was broken on the wheel; but 
the cruelty of the victors put an end to all 
hopes of an accommodation between the 
two parties. And then the storm burst. 
For long, indeed, the white men had 
talked about the possibility of such a ris- 
ing, seeking thereby to frighten the mu- 
lattoes. They had even, to give color to 
their warnings, surprised some meetings of 
slaves near Cap Frangais, the capital of 
the northern province, and handed them 
over to the executioners ; but when they 
saw, on that fearful night of August 22nd, 
1791, the flashes ascending to heaven from 
the rich plain around Cap, as though to 





|consume with fire the iniquity of men— 
i when plantation after plantation took up 
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the fiery cross, till the conflagration en- 
compassed them about on every side save 
that of the sea — then the universal panic 
told how little they had expected the ful- 
filment of their predictions. In that first 
moment of enfranchisement and power, 
the negroes had neither mercy nor re- 
straint. Their disorder and intemperance 
gave the white men, still in possession of 
Cap Frangais, a moment to rally in; and 
as a result ten thousand black men, dying 
by every kind of torture, were added to 
the two thousand white men massacred 
on the plantations. Then some of the 
slaves, leaving plunder and indulgence, 
began to organize bands under leaders of 
their own — Biassou, Jean Frangais, Jean- 
not — and formed a camp at Pleasaunce ; 
and there, more than a month after the 
outbreak of the revolt, they were joined by 
Toussaint. 

What, then, had he been doing during 
that month, the first month of freedom for 
the slave —he who had dreamed in the 
vigor of his youth that he might be the 
Spartacus of his countrymen? He was 
now no longer young, a man of middle age 
with scarce twelve years to live; and yet 
his life had but begun. While life re- 
mains, the book of life is never closed; 
hope and heroism still have their part ; 
and through years of unnoticed labor the 
glow of youth may break and find the ful- 
filment of its utmost dreams. Toussaint 
was forty-five years of age when the rising 
of the slaves began. What he had so 
long hoped for had come to pass; but 
week after week went by, and yet he made 
no sign. While all around was riot and 
excess, he was spending his first hours of 
liberty in guarding the wife of him who had 
been his master. Sointhe great civil war 
of America, the slave-owners went forth 
to battle, leaving all they held dearest in 
the keeping of their slaves, a shining tes- 
timony to the love and loyalty of the ne- 
groes; for, surrounded on all sides by 
the civilization of the West, they fore- 
saw that when the contest was over, they 
would still have to dwell under the power 
of the white men, and wisely left the more 
advanced race to decide their fate, while 
they stood by and waited,—as their fathers 
had waited since the dawn of civilization, 
leaving it to others to fight their way along 
the troubled road of progress. But in 
Hayti everything was different. Even had 
France been ready to abolish slavery, the 
France of the Revolution was fully oc- 
cupied at home. The black men could 
expect no freedom save what they won for 
themselves, and their overwhelming num- 
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bers gave them good hope of victory. 
Toussaint recognized this ; and as soon 
as his mistress was placed in safety be- 
yond the sea, he repaired to the negro 
camp. There he found everything still in 
confusion, no capacity among the leaders, 
no discipline among the men. No one 
could be found to tend the sick and 
wounded, and this duty Toussaint, who 
had gained a knowledge of simples from 
his African father, took upon himself. 
At length the negroes, with his warm ap- 
proval, determined to seek the protection 
of Spain, and then he became a soldier. 
In the eastern portion of the island, 
which still remained in possession of the 
Spaniards, the soil was much poorer, and 
the rearing of cattle took the place of the 
cultivation of sugar and coffee. There 
were fewer slaves, and little fear of an 
insurrection: Consequently the Spanish 
authorities were not afraid to welcome the 
insurgents, trusting to find them useful in 
the event of a war with France, which, as 
the Revolution unfolded itself, became 
more and more imminent. Inthe Spanish 
camp, as Toussaint had anticipated, the 
negroes rapidly improved in discipline. 
He himself soon showed his talents for 
war. He was at first aide-de-camp to 
Biassou, but was entrusted with a separate 
command after the death of Lewis the Six- 
teenth. Instead of wasting his resources 
in idle sallies, he at once struck into the 
heart of the enemy’s country, and forming 
a line from east to west, protected by pal- 
isades, he cut off the northern province 
from the south, and thus completed the 
disorganization of the French. It was at 
this time, when he burst into the country, 
making an opening for himself everywhere, 
that he received the name of L’Ouverture. 
Meanwhile the English landed in the 
south, taking most of the fortified towns, 
and were only held in check by the bravery 
of a mulatto, named Rigaud, who was des- 
tined hereafter to play a part in the life of 
Toussaint. And now, when everything 
seemed lost, the Convention, by an act of 
justice too long delayed, saved their rich- 
est colony, and blasted the triumph of their 
enemies. General Laveaux, who com- 
manded the French troops, was ready to 
abandon the country in despair, an the re- 
publican commissioners were on the point 
of embarking for Europe to give an account 
of their conduct, when they received the 
decree of the Convention proclaiming the 
liberty of the negroes; and the hopes of 
Spain and of England fell before those 
words of brotherhood, as the walls of 
Jericho fell before the trumpets of Israel. 
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Dread is the moment when all that has 
been held most sacred has to be cast out, 
and that which has been thought the 
abomination of desolation to be taken into 
the inmost sanctuary of the heart; when, 
generation after generation, each follows 
in the ways of his fathers, until at last the 
time of revolution comes, and many have 
to take the road to Damascus by which 
they will never return unchanged. So it 
was with Toussaint. When in his youth 
his spirit chafed at servitude, there seemed 
but two links binding him to freedom: 
the one, the remembrance of the kingly 
state of his ancestors ; and the other, the 
Catholic Church, joining him in religious 
communion with the life of the West, and 
that not as a bondsman, but as one before 
the throne of God the equal of the great- 
est kings. And as he grew older, and 
the day still tarried, reverence and obedi- 
ence, the dearest virtues of the slave, be- 
came by long practice more and more 
precious. In a mind so prepared, what 
but horror could be inspired by the Revo- 
lution? And these sentiments were 
shared by a large number of the best of 
the rebels. The Spaniards, profuse in 
titles and honors to those who cared for 
such things, were not slow to take advan- 
tage of these nobler feelings. Lewis was 
represented as having suffered because 
he wished the freedom of the negroes; 
and by a strange irony the revolted slaves 
went out to battle under a flag bearing on 
the one side, Vive Ze ro#, and on the other, 
Ancien régime. And then, like a flash of 
lightning sent from heaven to illumine 
the earth, came the decree of the Con- 
vention. These, then, were the traitors 
and infidels, these who alone among those 
that sat in high places, had recognized 
their brotherhood with the slaves. To 
Toussaint that decree of emancipation 
cried with a voice that would not be gain- 
said, bidding him throw in his lot with 
the French republic. A short time, filled 
with such struggles as in hours of crisis 
rend the prophets of mankind, and L’Ou- 
verture with his troops, who were devoted 
to his service, was fighting in the ranks 
of the French. 
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ony, enthusiastically loved by his own 
countrymen, and respected even by the 
white men. To put an end to the exist- 
ing anarchy, he determined to obtain con- 
trol of the administration, and to that end 
procured the election of Laveaux and of 
Sonthonax, the commissioner of the home 
government, as the representatives of the 
island in the two councils, under the con- 
stitution of the year III. They accord- 
ingly set out for Europe in 1797, leaving 
L’Ouverture supreme in the colony, 
Nearly a year afterwards, a new governor, 
Hédouville, was sent out; but he was 
driven on board ship by a revolt of the 
negroes, before L’Ouverture, who some 
years earlier had saved Laveaux from a 
similar fate at the hands of the mulattoes, 
could, or perhaps would, come to his as- 
sistance. Thenceforth, until the begin- 
ning of 1802, L’Ouverture’s authority was 
undisputed from without, and it is only 
necessary to consider the use that he 
made of it. 

It so happens that Hayti was visited 
about this time by an English officer, 
Captain Marcus Rainsford, who was 
driven into Port-au-Prince by stress of 
weather, while on his way to Jamaica. 
During the time he remained in the capi- 
tal, he passed as an American, but on be- 
ing again driven ashore at another place, 
he was charged with being an English 
spy, and condemned to death. From this 
fate he was saved by L’Ouverture, for 
whom he ever after retained a deep admi- 
ration, and whose memory he exerted him- 
self to defend. At Port-au-Prince he was 
amazed at the republican simplicity with 
which the dictator lived, while yet re- 
garded with universal veneration. Rains- 
ford dined at the public table of his inn, a 
little drummer boy beside him, and the 
all-powerful L’Ouverture a few seats off ; 
and after dinner the general played in the 
public billiard-room. But the next morn- 
ing, the English officer was even more 
surprised at the extraordinary discipline 
of the army, composed as it was of a race 
so little used to an ordered military life. 


|In fact, when Toussaint first joined the 


French, his army contained the only germ 


From this time, the summer of 1794, | of order in the colony, and so became the 


the history of Hayti is that of L’Ouver- | 


ture. General Laveaux left him the chief 
direction of the war, and he soon recov- 
ered all the territory of which the Span- 
iards had taken possession. But the 


distrust with which the French officials | 


were regarded was a fatal hindrance to 
the restoration of order. L’Ouverture was 


centre around which he carried on his 
reorganization. Feeling the need of obe- 
dience, and its difficulty to a newly eman- 
cipated race, he gave each officer the 
absolute power of life and death over all 
those of inferior grade, a slavery that was 
necessary for the freedom of Hayti. He 
himself inspired such awe that, when at 


already the most powerful man in the col- | the head of his army, his fiercest generals, 
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even Dessalines, scarcely ventured to look 
him in the face. 

Closely allied with the army was his or- 
ganization of industry, which has been 
his enemies’ favorite ground of attack. 
How to deal with slaves just emancipated, 
has always been a difficult task; but as- 
suredly Hayti, beset by foes within and 
without, was no place for “ Willyforce 
niggers ” and universal idleness. When 
L’Ouverture first took the direction of af- 
fairs, he found the plantations deserted, 
the emancipated thronging the towns, and 
the liberty of his race perishing ignobly 
in slothfulness and vice. He determined 
to puta stop to this at any cost, and he 
did so by ordering those who had been 
slaves to work on the plantations. And 
as in most cases the old proprietors had 
fled, he appointed public overseers from 
among those who had done good service 
in the army, to see that the order was car- 
ried out. So when the domestic slavery 
of the old world fell, the workers had still 
to serve a long apprenticeship to freedom ; 
and having as slaves received the gift of 
labor, they had as serfs to gain the habit 
of self-command. The serf is free in his 
domestic life, bond in his public life, a 
master in his family, and working in part 
for his own advantage, but without being 
able to choose either the place or the 
work. Thus has Western civilization pro- 
gressed from slavery, through serfdom to 
freedom. So L’Ouverture, knowing noth- 
ing of the evolution of society, but with 
the clear sight of the practical statesman, 
saw that his countrymen must serve their 
apprenticeship to freedom. How much 
of weary wandering the human race might 
have been saved, if its statesmen had 
been always so ready to anticipate its nat- 
ural course! Viewed in the light of his- 
tory, this, which has been called the 
re-establishment of slavery, was really the 
normal transition from slavery to freedom, 
at once the salvation of Hayti and the 
crowning testimony to the statesmanship 
of its great dictator. 

Before the English surrendered their 
last fortress, General Maitland, their com- 
mander, offered ‘Toussaint the crown of 
Hayti. Himself in possession of the isl- 
and, and the English masters of the sea, 
France would have been powerless to 
touch him ; but he shrunk from an alliance 
with the slaveholders of Jamaica, and, re- 
fusing the offer, he determined to remain 
faithful to the great republic which had 
decreed the emancipation of the slave. 
But after the expulsion of the invaders, 
there remained one enemy still in the field. 
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The mulatto Rigaud remained faithful 
to France in the darkest hours of danger. 
He fought bravely against the English 
without coming in contact with Toussaint, 
who was operating from the other side; 
and now that the war was over, he 
found himself in possession of the prov- 
ince of the south, which forms a long pe- 
ninsula. But, like all the mulattoes, born 
to bind together the two races, and living 
to separate them, “hating their fathers 
and despising their mothers,” Rigaud was 
full of the prejudices. of color. He re- 
fused to acknowledge the authority of 
L’Ouverture, and claimed that the south- 
ern province should be recognized as a sep- 
arate government. Now, even had L’Ou- 
verture been willing to leave the negroes of 
the south to the tender mercies of Rigaud, 
the continuance of the war between France 
and England would have made such a 
separation dangerous in the extreme. He 
therefore sent Dessalines against the mu- 
latto general, and after a contest marked 
by unusual ferocity on both sides, Riguad 
was forced to submit. Then L’Ouverture 
made his triumphal entry into Cayes, the 
chief town of the province, and the people 
assembled in the church, the mulatto lead- 
ers awaiting their doom. Amidst the 
hush of expectation the dictator ascended 
the pulpit, and in words of brotherhood 
and mercy proclaimed to his astonished 
listeners a universal pardon. Rigaud at 
once embarked for France, and the island 
was at peace. 

In the next year L’Ouverture took pos- 
session of the Spanish part of Hayti, ceded 
to France by the Treaty of Bale, but not 
delivered up until this time. He was now 
master of the whole country, but his posi- 
tion in relation to the home government 
became more and more precarious. In 
France was collected a long succession of 
his enemies, from the planters who had 
fled on the first rising of the negroes, to 
Rigaud and the leaders of the last mulatto 
rebellion; and they had the powerful sup- 
port of Josephine, the first consul’s wife, 
who had brought with her from her native 
Martinique a strong sympathy with the 
creoles, and a strong antipathy to the 
black men. Moreover, there were many 
signs that the war between England and 
France would soon be at an end, and the 
seas once more open to the French. He 
thought it time that the mother country, 
though only such by a forcible adoption, 
should recognize ‘as governor for life him 
who alone had successfully defended and 
governed Hayti. He therefore transmit- 
ted to France a new constitution for the 
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colony. In this, the first article declared 
that slavery should never exist in the 
island; then followed others providing 
for the equality of all races before the law, 
the freedom of trade, the prohibition of 
divorce, and the exclusive protection of 
the Catholic religion, than which none 
other was to be professed ; and finally, the 
nomination of Toussaint as governor for 
life, with power to name his successor, 
who was, however, only to hold office for 
five years, the right of appointment then 
passing to the home government. A few 
words must be said on each of the two 
last clauses. 

In those early civilizations that laid the 
foundations of social order, there was no 
separation of the spiritual and temporal 
powers. The priesthood was over all, 
controlling all, consecrating all; and the 
king, if he were not a priest himself, was 
no more than an instrument reigning by 
the consecration of the theocracy. Under 
such a government there was no place for 
freedom of thought; and no distinction 
arose between the force of law and the 
force of public opinion, for that distinction 
is of much later growth. Now, as in his 
organization of industry, so in his relations 
with the Catholic Church, Toussaint must 
be judged in reference to those earlier 
states of society which were so analogous 
to that of the people of Hayti. For 
though himself at the level of the best 
civilization of the West, he never thought 
that contact with European slave-drivers 
was sufficient to raise the black man ata 
bound to that high eminence ; and to aid 
the long upward struggle that he foresaw 
for his race, the beloved Church of his 
youth, the institution least tainted by 
slavery, seemed the fittest instrument. 
For this it was necessary that the Church 
should be in the highest position of author- 
ity. In his eyes it was no question of the 
assent of the individual conscience, but of 
the binding together of the whole race, 
and its transfusion with the civilization of 
the Catholic West. And of this new the- 
ocracy he was ready to be both prophet 
and ruler, even as Melchisedec priest and 
king of Salem. His proclamations, his 
discourse in the church at Cayes, his ad- 
dresses to his soldiers, are theocratic ser- 
mons, with an army of thirty thousand 
men and the devotion of a nation behind 
them. They abound in exhortations to 
temperance, industry, obedience ; and that 
to which they exhort, they enforce with 
allthe power of a military despot. The 
proclamations of L’Ouverture breathe all 
the spirit of the theocracy. 
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But if he cared little for freedom of 
thought, still less did he care for the mod- 
ern democracy. What should he know of 
vote by ballot and universal suffrage, who 
had stepped from slavery to all the power 
of a victorious general? His fitness to 
rule rested on no popular choice, though 
his people would have chosen him gladly ; 
but on the deeds he had done in the sight 
of men, —he who had saved his country 
from invasion and anarchy, who from the 
chaotic license, born of the wrongs and 
woes of slavery, was building up a settled 
and enduring freedom. And who so fit to 
choose his successor as he who knew the 
work and had spent his strength in doing 
it? L’Ouverture did not venture to make 
this article of permanent effect; but he 
doubtless hoped that those who came after 
him would do so, should they fall on hap- 
pier times. It was this method of suc- 
cession, named by Comte  sociocratic 
heredity, that gave the Roman Empire its 
splendid series of the five good emperors, 
when, for the only time in human history, 
as Gibbon has said, the happiness of the 
governed was during eighty years the 
supreme consideration of their rulers, 
And further, it was adopted by Bolivar, 
the liberator of Peru, in circumstances 
very similar to those of Hayti, though in 
this case with a mixture of the democratic 
element as regarded legislation ; and this 
has been called by Carlyle “the reason- 
ablest democratic constitution you could 
well construct.” 

But Toussaint was already too late. 
Before the draft of the new constitution 
reached France, the Peace of Amiens had 
been signed, and Buonaparte had leisure 
for the destruction of Hayti. A decree 
was promulgated placing the colonies in 
the same state as they were in before the 
Revolution, and re-establishing the slave- 
trade ; and though a later decree excepted 
the negroes of San Domingo and Guada- 
loupe from slavery, Toussaint foresaw 
that they would have again to fight for 
their freedom. The great expedition to 
Hayti soon followed the decrees, although 
its dictator had maintained unbroken his 
allegiance to France. As he saw from 
Cap Samana the great fleet and the trans- 
ports filled with the veterans of Hohen- 
linden, he turned to his officers, saying, 
“We must perish; all France is coming to 
San Domingo, to take vengeance on and to 
enslave us.” To this overwhelming force 
prudence counselled him to yield. Nor 
did he forget that France was the first 
among the nations to recognize the free- 
dom of the slave; and though Condorcet 
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and Danton, Carnot and Hoche, had given 
place to Buonaparte, France still bore the 
name of republic. He therefore hastened 
towards Cap Frangais for which the fleet 
was making, as he feared that Christophe, 
whom he had left in command, would re- 
fuse to admit the French without his 
orders. His way, as he pressed on through 
the night, led over the wide plain in which 
stood the plantation where he was born and 
grew to manhood; where but ten years be- 
fore he was living the life of a slave ; where, 
if the war broke out and so gave fitting oc- 
casion, his fellows might return to bond- 
age. Perhaps, as he rode on in silence, 
he thought of that August night when the 
plain shone with the fires that told of the 
advent of liberty. And then, as he jour- 
neyed, there burst once more over the 
plain the light of a great conflagration. 
The war he was hastening to prevent had 
begun, and Cap Frangais was in flames. 

As some of the negroes were already 
compromised, Toussaint thought himself 
bound to join in the contest. His two 
sons, Placide* and Isaac, whom he had 
sent to France as hostages, and who re- 
turned with the expedition, were allowed 
to visit him, in the hope that he might be 
induced to abandon the cause of his com- 
rades. Once before he had been tried 
thus, when his nephew Moyse had risen 
against him, thinking him too friendly to 
the white men. Then he had not hesi- 
tated to insure the equality of all at the 
price of his kinsman’s blood ; and now he 
sent his children back with Roman firm- 
ness, and sternly turned to the duties that 
lay before him. The war did not last 
long. The vacillation of Toussaint at the 
beginning— so unlike his usual decision 
—daunted the hearts of his soldiers, 
while many defections were brought about 
by the insinuating proclamations of the 
French, whose promises we now know to 
have been very different from their inten- 
tions. Toussaint was obliged to sue for 
peace; he was granted easy terms, and 
allowed to retire toa house in the coun- 
try. A few weeks after, he was invited to 
meet one of the French generals to dis- 
cuss the affairs of the island, and was 
treacherously seized, gagged, and taken 
on board a ship, which immediately set 
sail for Europe. He never saw Hayti 
again. The life he had begun as a slave, 
he was destined to end as a prisoner. 

His fate was hidden from the world. 


* Placide was only his adopted son, the child of Ma- 
dame L’Ouverture by a mulatto, before her marriage 
with Toussaint, according to the manners of the days 
of slavery. 





The love, the hope, the gratitude of his 
country, sought tidings of him in vain. 
Wordsworth, looking forth from his quiet 
dales on the storms of the great world 
without, gave those doubts a voice that 
will be heard forever. And before he 
died, the powers that worked for him laid 
in the dust the proud troops of France. 
The seasons did their work, and earth, air, 
and skies proclaimed that the negro alone 
should live and rule in Hayti. Other 
leaders arose to destroy the invaders 
whom the fever spared—other leaders 
and less merciful ones; for the French 
found the little finger of Dessalines 
thicker than the loins of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. 

High in the mountains of the Jura 
stands the old fortress of Joux. There, a 
close prisoner hidden from the sight of 
men, in a cell dark and cold, this child 
of the tropics lived for eighteen months, 
and there he died. There his sleepless 
vigilance was laid asleep forever, and his 
unresting energy was at rest. Toussaint 
perished, but his country was free. Six 
months after his death the wreck of the 
French army embarked for Europe, and 
France abandoned Hayti forever. “So 
solid were the foundations he had given 
his work, that on the day when a criminal 
policy attempted to destroy it, the edifice 
was found to be already indestructible, 
and to withstand all assaults.” * 

And what of Hayti? Much has been 
changed since the days of Toussaint. 
Those who once ruled are gone; no white 
man can enjoy the rights of citizenship, 
nor be the possessor of land. The sugar 
plantations, too, are gone; sugar is no 
longer stored up at Breda, no longer 
grown in the great plain around. Coffee 
and cotton and indigo there are; but the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane is too strongly 
associated with the sufferings of the days 
of slavery. The Catholic Church, al- 
though it still exists in the island, no 
longer rules the conscience and directs 
the life of the people, no longer joins the 


* “Toussaint L’Ouverture,’’ by Pierre Lafitte, —a 
work to which I am much indebted. Pamphile de La- 
croix has related the course of events in Hayti, while 
lives of Toussaint have been written by his adopted 
son, Placide; by S. Rémy, a Haytian, who under the 
pretensions of the homme noir hides all the bitterness 
of the mulatto; and by Gragnon Lacoste. In addition 
to Rainsford’s work, there is an English life by a Uni- 
tarian minister named Beard, a very weak performance. 
Toussaint has been made the subject of a noble sonnet 
by Wordsworth, of a tragedy by Lamartine, and of a 
romance, ‘* The Hour and the Man,’ by Harriet Mare 
tineau; and he has been placed by Auguste Comte in 
the new calendar of great men, in the week devoted to 
the patriot liberators of modern times, with Hampden, 
Cromwell, and Sidney, with Washington and Bolivar. 
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Haytians to the traditions of the West. 
Many have returned to the primeval 
fetichism of their African forefathers; a 
religion of blood and cruelty among the 
descendants of the fierce Mondongues, a 
pious worship of beneficent nature among 
the Aradas. In their native land the 
negroes worshipped the great serpent that 
was harmless to man, thinking in the true 
spirit of fetichism that, as it alone of its 
kind was not hurtful, it must be filled with 
love of the human race. And when they 
again found such a serpent in the land of 
their exile, they secretly revived under 
other skies the religion of their ancestors 
and their home. The old jealousy be- 
tween the mulattoes and the black men 
remains; and the island has long been 
disturbed by two parties, one of which, 
composed chiefly of the latter, seeks to 
maintain a strong central government car- 
rying on the traditions of Dessalines and 
L’Ouverture, while the other, in which 
the mulattoes take the lead, clamors for 
a democracy with all the latest improve- 
ments. Yet, in spite of these troubles, 
the trade of the country doubled in the 
fifty years before 1873, and there exists a 
diffused prosperity which allows the whole 
people to live in comfort, and puts to 
shame the great nations of the world. 
Even casual observers notice the superi- 
ority of the negroes to those of Jamaica, 
whose insolence is a byword in Hayti. 
There the hopes of the other islands are 
centred ; and ‘f any of the other natives 
of the West Indies show an energy or 
ability above their fellows, they betake 
themselves to the negro republic on the 
first chance. The Indians have passed | 
away, and their oppressors have followed 
them; yet the negroes love to remember 
that they hold the inheritance of those 
whom they avenged. By the constitution 
of Hayti the right of citizenship, denied 
to the white men, is open to all in whose 
veins flows the blood of negro or Indian. 
Thus they look back across the centuries, 
but before all they honor the heroes of 
the war of independence. Nevertheless, 
they give the first place to Dessalines, 
who led the final triumph, rather than to 
L’Ouverture, who bore the burden and 
heat of the day; for Dessalines most fitly 
represents the hatred of the white men 
left by the memories of the long struggle, 
—a hatred that the E uropean powers in | 
their intercourse with Hayti would do well | 
to take into account, ra so be merciful | 
in their strength. But when the dream of | 
the phil osopher becomes the reality of the | 
statesman, and all the Antilles are given! 
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up to the only race fitted to dwell in them, 
then, when the hatred of color has been 
laid asleep forever, L’Ouverture will be 
remembered as the first and greatest of 
the liberators of his people. 

S. H. SwWINny. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
PRISONERS OF WAR. 


ABOUT nine miles south of Edinburgh, 
on the main road to Peebles, and under 
the shadow of the Pentland Hills, stands 
the village of Penicuik, for the most part 
built on the high ground overlooking and 
sloping down to the valley of the North 
Esk. Passing through the village and 
down the slope leading to the bridge that 
spans the Esk and continues the road, we 
turn sharply to the left just at the bridge ; 
and a short distance below are the exten- 
sive paper-mills of Messrs, Alexander 
Cowan & Sons, called the Valleyfield 
paper-mills. In the early part of the cen- 
tury Valleyfield mills were sold to the 
government for the purpose of being used 
as a depét for the reception of French 
prisoners, the large number of whom, 
taken in the Peninsular and other wars, 
necessitating extra provision being made 
for their accommodation in various parts 
of the kingdom. And here we may re- 
mark, although it will be readily under- 
stood, that the mills have undergone very 
extensive alterations and additions since 
they were repurchased from the govern- 
ment and again turned to their original 
purpose ; but certain portions of them are 


| still very much in the same condition as 


they were when occupied as a military 
prison. These portions are still pointed 
out to the visitor, as is also the spot in 
which those who died during their captiv- 
ity were buried. “ Did many deaths occur 
among them ?” we asked, on the occasion 
of a visit to the place. “Yes, several 
hundreds; and there isa monument erect- 
ed to their memory recording the fact 
within the grounds of Valleyfield House.” 

“For many years,” went on our inform- 
ant, “a respectably dressed stranger used 
to pay it a visit once a year, always ona 
certain day, and generally early in the 
forenoon. Bringing his luncheon with 
him, he spent the day sitting beside the 
monument in silence. As evening drew 
on he would take a parting look around, 
and then slowly disappear. Who he was, 
or why he came, no one knew.” “And 
|does he still come?” we eagerly asked, 
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touched by this remarkable proof of a love 
stronger than death. “ No,” replied our 
guide. “For some eight or nine years he 
has not appeared here, and the conclusion 
is that he has joined those whose memory 
he so fondly cherished while here.” After 
listening to this simple but touching inci- 
dent, we expressed a wish to see the mon- 
ument, a wish that was cheerfully complied 
with. When it became apparent that we 
were deeply interested in this tribute of 
respect to those who died strangers in a 
strange land, and, by the force of circum- 
stances, enemies to those among whom 
they died, much additional information 
was given us respecting it. It was meet 
that those deprived of the last offices of 
friendship by the exigencies of war should 
not be allowed to lie unknown and’ un- 
noticed in a foreign land. And yet how 
often has this been the case! 

Standing before the memorial itself, we 
felt our interest in no way diminished by 
the great taste and tenderness displayed 
in the inscriptions. On the side facing 
the burial-place of the prisoners is an in- 
scription in English to the effect that it 
was erected in 1830, to the memory of 
three hundred and nine prisoners of war 
who died between the years 1811 and 1814 
—an extraordinarily high death-rate. Un- 
derneath this is a quotation from the 
Italian poet Zannazarius, in which are em- 
bodied two beautiful thoughts, singularly 
appropriate to those who sleep below far 
from their native land, and of which the 
following is an almost literal transla- 
tion :— 


Rest in one’s native land is sweet; 
But for a tomb, all earth is meet. 


Sir Walter Scott, who, it may be men- 
tioned, selected the quotation, gave the 
following free rendering of it: — 


Rest in fair France ’twas vain for them to 
crave; 
A cold and hostile clime affords a grave. 


The phrase “cold and hostile ” was not | 


considered altogether in keeping with the 
spirit of the memorial, and the translation 
was not inscribed upon it. 
side there is a similar inscription in 
French ; but the writer, evidently in sym- 
pathy with those who at the call of their 
country died exiles, studiously avoids any 
reference to their nationality, and styles 
them simply “prisoners of war.” This 
considerateness has not escaped the notice 
and appreciation of their countrymen; 
for, not long before our visit, two French 
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gentlemen, who were visiting the mills, 
were shown the memorial. Standing be- 
fore it with heads uncovered, and reading 
in their own language the phrase referred 
to, one remarked to his friend, with evi- 
dent emotion: “ They have not insulted 
us. Prisoners of war—not French. Very 
good.” It was not always so; Ve@ vic- 
tis! (Woe to the vanquished !) being of 
old the only regret expressed towards 
those against whom the fortunes of war 
had turned. Beneath is a verse in the 
same language, which we were inclined to 
attribute to Lamartine, but which we 
learned was from the gifted pen of the late 
Alexander Cowan, writer to the signet. 
Graphically and with true pathos, it tells 
the life’s story of these unfortunate vic- 
tims of war, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing paraphrase : — 


Born to bless the vows of mothers 
Growing old, 

Called away by fate, life’s story 
Soon is told. 

Lovers, and in turn the loved ones — 
Still more dear — 

Husbands, fathers. Sad the ending — 
Exiles drear. 


Long after the mills had ceased to be 
used as a military prison, and again re- 
sounded with the sounds of busy labor 
instead of the sigh of the captives, a 
member of the firm was sojourning in 
France. Paying a visit to alarge military 
hospital akin to our own Chelsea, he got 
into conversation with one of the inmates 
who had seen service in his time, and 
discovered that, many years before, he 
had been in Scotland. ‘How came you 
there ?” heasked of the old soldier. “As 
a prisoner of war, monsieur,” replied the 
veteran in broken English. “ And where 
were you taken prisoner, may I ask?” 
“ Waterloo,” was the brief rejoinder. 
“Yes. And where were you taken after 
that?” “Plymouth.” “Yes. And where 
then?” “To Leith.” “Yes. And after 
that?” “Into the country, monsieur.” 
“Yes. And what part?” “ Valleyfield.” 
“Ah! Valleyfield?” was uttered in sur- 
prise. ‘I come from Valleyfield.” “ Ah, 
monsieur,” replied the old man in sorrow- 
| ful tones, “ very cold country ; no vines — 
| large cabbages.” The cold of our northern 
| Clime had evidently made a lasting impres- 
| sion upon him, especially when taken into 
| conjunction with the loss of his via ordi- 
| naire. On being told that a monument had 
| been erected at Valleyfield to the memory 
| of his countrymen who had died in exile, a 
| tear glistened in the old man’s eyes, and 
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he was deeply affected. 
to have a sketch of it?” 
sieur— very much.” 


“ Would you like 
“ Ah, yes, mon- 
The sketch was 


accordingly sent; and a year or two after- 
wards, on a second visit to the same hos- 
pital, it was seen suspended in a conspic- 
uous place in the veteran’s little room. 


From The Quiver. 
A LESSON FROM THE FLOWERS. 


THE inevitable result of excessive dis- 
play is impoverishment and degenera- 
tion. Some plants which have blossomed 
beyond their strength grow weak and die. 
The pretty lady’s mantle, the violet with 
its retiring flowers, and many other famil- 
iar ornaments of the garden and field, 
present unmistakable evidences of retro- 
gression. It is well known that bulbous 
plants, such as the lily or tulip, will not 
produce nearly such fine flowers if left to 
blossom year after year as they would 
were the flower-spike cut off for a year or 
two. Fruit-trees which bear heavily one 
season are rarely so prolific the next, and 
plants of any kind that are permitted to 
put forth foliage and flowers with un- 
checked exuberance will sooner or later 
deteriorate. On the other hand, flowers 
which abstain from undue display and hus- 
band their resources are enabled to hold 
their own, while conferring great benefits 
upon those creatures which know how to 
utilize them. Some of our most useful 
roots are obtained from plants that. are 
scarcely ever admired for their beauty. 
The carrot, for example, in order to meet 
the demands of the flowering process, lays 
up beforehand a large quantity of nutri- 
tive material in the form of a tap-root, on 
which the plant would feed were it left un- 
til the period for flowering and seeding 
arrives. Again, many valuable trees, such 
as the oak, hazel, and chestnut, which re- 
quire a great deal of pollen in order to 
ensure fertilization, do not lavish their 
strength on gaudy flowers. Such flowers 
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as store up nutritive material for after use 
as well as present charms of color and 
form while doing so, are obliged to curtail 
luxuriance in other directions, or they 
would soon perish in the great struggle 
for existence. Many of our most welcome 
spring blossoms are of this kind. The 
coltsfoot, blackthorn, jasmine, daphne or 
mezereon, and the Japanese apple, now so 
often trained on the walls of English gar- 
dens, usually put forth their blossoms 
before the leaves appear. Their energies 
are thus economized, and they are able 
to produce, without exhaustion, flowers 
which if not of extraordinary splendor, 
are yet universally admired, and that, too, 
at a time when the earth is grim and well- 
nigh bare. Another point to be observed 
in this connection is that lavish display 
is sure to incite others to enter into com- 
petition with it. Hence arises a struggle 
for precedence which must result in anx- 
iety and waste, while noble powers that 
might, by prudent exercise, have been 
productive of incalculable public benefits, 
are exhausted in foolish efforts after self- 
aggrandisement, or are perverted into a 
positive pest to society. Dr. Hugh Mac- 
millan informs us that “when plants are 
struggling with each other for the posses- 
sion of the soil, some species must be so 
crowded that they cannot develop them- 
selves freely ; and, therefore, owing to the 
exhaustion of the soil and the pressure 
around them, they must produce abortive 
branches or thorns.” The vegetable tis- 
sues that might have become etherealized 
into the snowy fragrant blossom, beautify- 
ing the landscape and delighting the be- 
holder, are aborted into uncomely spores 
and hurtful prickles. Thus are we taught 
by the silent ministry of the flowers that 
in order to win the respect of our fellow- 
creatures, and to avoid provoking the 
jealous criticism and the hurtful rivalry of 
those who could not submit to be thought 
our inferiors, we must abstain from self- 
assertion, and throw upon our accomplish- 
ments and talents the delicate veil of 
modesty. 





NATURAL GAS IN UTAH. — Natural-gas 
wells have been struck at the salt-works at 
Lake Utah while the owners were driving for 
water, and the gas is now being used at the 
works for the purpose of making salt. The 
experiment has only been recently tried, but 
so far, it is stated, it has proved a success. 
The method employed is the vat principle. 
The water is pumped from the lake into a vat, 





raised a few inches higher than the one in 
which the salt is made, the two are connected 
by a pipe the mouth of which is protected by 
a fine wire sieve, which prevents any foreign 
matter entering the lower vat. Underneath 
the lower vat, which is twelve feet by five feet 
and fourteen inches deep, four large jets of 
natural gas are placed. 
Iron. 
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| 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year. It 
has met with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousana double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

Tne best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost IEsving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPYPINIons. 


“ The best of all the serial publications. . It presents 
all that is best, most interesting, and profitable to be 
found in the current literature of the day. The reader 
is kept abreast with the best thought of the age, po- 
litical, scientific, and literary, while there is just fic- 
tion enough interspersed between the more solid pa- 

ers to be restful and entertaining. To our mind, 

HE LivING AGE has no equal, and we cannot see 
where it could be improved.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“The aim of the conductors is to give the best and 
freshest thought of the time: and in this they are 
succeeding now, as for so many years, to the great 
satisfaction and profit of a multitude of at once ex- 
acting and satisfied readers.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time. . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, 
literature, biography, philosophy, or religion, that 
cannot be found in it. . It isa library in itself.” — The 
Churchman, New York. 

“To have THE LiviNnée AGez is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.. it has never been so byt are so comprehen- 
sive, so diversified in interest, as it is to-day.” — Bosion 
Evening Traveller. 

“ Every volume attests anew the care and discrimi- 
nation aud catholic taste of its conductors. . Nearly 
the whole world of authors and writers appear in it in 
their best moods. . Art, science, and literature find 
fresh and eloquent expression in its pages, from the 
pons of the best writers of the day; and the reader 
8 kept well abreast of the current thought of the 
age.” — Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York 
Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“It is one of the pubteetions that intelligent people 
regard as practically indispensable. From its pages 
one learns what the world is thinking about. . It is an 
education in itself, as well as an entertainment.” — 
Hartford Courant. 


“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of Euglish periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“Terribly should we miss its familiar russet garb, 
its exterior by no means revealing its true inwardness 
of poetry, history, ears gon and romance. It is 
withouta peer, with hardly asecond.”— Lowell Courier. 

ye saree its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Pitladelphia Inquirer. 

“ A grand repository of the literature of the age. . It 
has become indispensable.” — New - York Observer. 

“ The subscription price is slight in comparison with 
the mass of the best current literature which it brin 
with it in its weekly visits. . In fact,a reader needs 
no more than this one publication to keep him well 
abreast of English periodical literature.” — Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia. 

a eae of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 
orld. 


“It is a necessity for those who, with no great 
amount of time available for literary reading, wish to 
keep fully abreast with the literature of the day.” — 
The Interior, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It saves not only time, but money.” — Paeific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“Tt is absolutely without a rival. . Coming once a 
week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the 
foremost writers of the day. . Essay and review, bi- 
ography, travel. science, fiction, poetry, the best of 
each and allis here placed within reach. To neglect 
such an opportunity of keeping pace with the thought 
of our day, and of laying by a rich store of the best 
literature, would, it seems to us, be a giave mistake.” 
— Montreal Gazette. 

“It spoons well up its reputation for being the best 
geriets in the world.” — Merning Star, Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


{ Possessed of LiITTELL’s LivIna@ AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, & 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50, Tue Livine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, THe Livinc AcE and the St. “icholas, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, 
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The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished Any library possessing a full-set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a perfect reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says : — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and eritertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and a. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New “ork, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with-a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
% be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 
he New- York Observer says: — 

“Tt would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The American Christian Review, Cincinnati, says: — 

“This magazine is by all odds the finest literary 
production of the times. When it arrives we lay 
aside all other literary matter until we have feasted 
our mind on its rich and racy fare. It is indispensable 
to our weekly repast of reading. We always expect 
to find in its teeming pages something fresh and ori- 
ginal, and of more than ordinary worth, which we find 
nowhere else in all the domain of iiterature,” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

on If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
his.” 

The Christian Advccate, New York, says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louts, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 

The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

‘*Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, sekcted with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.’”’, 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good’ 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in, 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Livinc Acg, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con» 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progresg 
of thought in all its phases.” al 
Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tae Livine AcE proves how, 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual, 
world.” , e 
The Courier, Lowell, Mass.,says:— . 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual) 
march of ‘mankind, he not only should, but must,‘ 
read regularly THE LivinG AGE. ’ 
The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tne Livine AGE regularly,. 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human! 
knowledge.” iy 
The Albany Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly segouanee gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” ‘ 
The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“As much in the forefront of eclectic publications, 
as at its start forty years ago.” 

The Montreal Gazette says it 1s . 

“Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of} 
reading furnished.” 

The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.® 
The Buston Journal says : — : 

“ To turn over these richly laden paga’ ia to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the-result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

* Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 

ors of THE Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye. Burlington, Iowa, says: — 
“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 


’ 


‘read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — ; 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of THe Livine AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its-way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning ’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it ts 

“ The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 

published in the. United States.” 


The Courrer-Journal, Louisville, says ut ts 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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